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I 
Life and Times of Boethius 


We go back for our study to what might be called the early 
twilight of the so-called Dark Ages, for Anicius Manlius Sev- 
erinus Boethius was born in 480 and suffered martyrdom in 
524 or -5. You will note the youth of the man, which was all 
out of proportion to the longevity of his achievements. He 
was a patrician of aristocrats, as his family tree rooted in the 
days of the Roman Republic and had borne on its branches 
the high names of Consuls, Senators, and Emperors. His wife, 
the daughter of the later Symmachus, came from a line equally 
famous in Roman history. At the time of his death he had 
himself achieved the highest political honors, and had enjoyed 
the not only rare privilege of being Consul, but the unique 
privilege of delivering the oration at the induction of his two 
sons into the consulate. 

Roman culture was now swiftly declining, as already a cen- 
tury had passed since the first sack of Rome under the fierce 
invasion of Attila, and the Gothic Theodoric was now in the 
seat of power. Theodoric was, all things considered, a good 
emperor, with a friendly attitude toward culture, and a strong 
hand for law and order. Boethius served under him in the 
state, and had been especially helpful in the finances of the 
Empire. Yet within two short years of the very height of his 
influence we find him imprisoned at Colvenzano, between 
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Milan and Pavia, and shortly thereafter executed on the 
charge of treason. 

There has been much argument over the reasons for his 
sudden fall, into which we cannot go except that it appears 
plausible that Theodoric, being an Arian Christian, was fear- 
ful of the old Roman party, which was Trinitarian. 

Just at this moment trouble was looming from the Ortho- 
dox eastern Emperor, and because of his aristocratic connec- 
tions, it would have been easy to suspect Boethius and wise 
to take time by the forelock and remove him from the scene 
and the possibility of trouble-making. 

Boethius was the afterglow of the already belated sunset of 
European culture, and civilization was destined for a long 
time to turn hungry eyes in the direction of this afterglow 
for all the light there was to be had. 


II 
The Continuance of Scholarly Tradition 


It is dificult to visualize the fate that now overwhelmed 
western Europe. Successive waves of barbarian invasion 
destroyed the very landmarks of most of the earlier culture. 
In Britain it was saved only by remoteness, and then only in 
an insignificant island of the Irish sea where the candle of St. 
Columba alone lighted the darkness. For centuries, except in 
this spot, Greek and Latin became practically unknown. When 
finally order began to emerge from chaos it was to men who 
at least owed their inspiration to the monastery on the island 
of Iona that Charlemagne and his successors appealed for a 
revival of learning: Alcuin of York, and Scotus Erigena. But 
now there was little of the literature of erudition available, 
and no one capable of producing more. The scholars of the 
time had for text books Martianus Capella’s Encyclopaedia, 
Cassiodorus’ Seven Liberal Arts, Boethius’ glosses on the Jsa- 
goge of Porphyry, a translation of Aristotle’s Organon, the 
De Differentiis, the Topicarum, The Consolations, and the 
theological treatises. These, with other books by Boethius on 
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Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, and probably Mechanics, pro- 
vided the literary body of learning which the first universities 
organized to study, and by far the greater part of this mate- 
rial was the work of Boethius. The earliest literary efforts 
in the reorganizing lands of Europe had to do with transla- 
tions of Boethius. In England, Alfred the Great as well as 
Chaucer translated The Consolations of Philosophy; in Nor- 
mandy, Jean de Meung, the author of the Romance of the 
Rose, made another; in Italy the like task was performed by 
Dante. Everywhere you will note it betokened the appearance 
of a literary language for the common people and indicated 
the humanistic, individualistic, and liberalizing elements that 
existed in the Boethian philosophy. 

For centuries scholars did not go beyond the repetition of 
Boethius’ glosses on Porphyry and his interpretation of Aris- 
totle. It was out of his discussion of universals, genera, and 
species that the fierce contentions of nominalism and realism 
grew, dividing Dominican and Franciscan and finally the 
church into Protestant and Catholic along channels originally 
marked out by the differences between Plato and Aristotle. 
Indeed, the disputation was possible because Boethius had 
proposed no solution, as Godfrey of St. Victor complained in 
verse. 


Assidet Boetius de hac lite, 

Audiens quid hic et hic asserat perite, 

Et quid cui faveat non discernit rite, 

Nec praesumit solvere litem definite. 
(Sits Boethius quite stunned by this disruption, 
Listening to this and that subtle explanation, 
But to side with this or that shows no inclination, 
Nor presumes to give the case sure adjudication.) 

—Rand’s translation. 


To indicate the extent of Boethius’ authority among schol- 
ars of the Middle Ages it is only necessary to turn to any 
writings of the time. The Chartularium Parisiensis contains 
all decrees, statutes, and correspondence from the founding of 
the University of Paris. One turns to the year 1259 and finds 
the Masters of Paris supplicating St. Louis, King of France, 
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to get the Papal ban of banishment and imprisonment re- 
moved from one William of St. Amore who, it seems, had 
outraged the D.A.R. of that day by writing a book, De 
Novissimorum Temporum, or The Perils of these Latter 
Days. The whole correspondence is largely a quotation from 
The Consolations of Philosophy. Boethius was necessary to 
every library, and an illuminated manuscript of the Consola- 
tions was necessary to every man of wealth who posed as a 
patron of learning. The manuscript in the Hoose Library is 
contemporary with Jean de Meung who sang the Romance of 
the Rose. 

Boethius De Musica remained the textbook on music at 
Oxford into the Eighteenth Century. Rand calls attention to 
the remark of an Oxford Professor who declared that “Boe- 
thius was no more useful to a modern musician than is New- 
ton’s Principia to a modern dancer”; and dryly adds: ‘‘We 
can only admire that stalwart Oxonian conservatism that pre- 
scribed Boethius on Music for so many centuries.” 

He refused to translate Aristotle literally, and, says one 
author, ‘‘became the first to teach us barbarian.’ This was the 
touch of the modern in him that caused him to leap across 
the dark ages and the Middle Ages to inspire and liberalize 
modern learning, becoming the bridge from classicism to mod- 
ernism. Says Rand: “By helping create a new philosophic 
idiom he performed a valuable service to the development of 


the thought of the Middle Ages.” 
Ill 


Boethius as a Personalist 


Boethius has been called the first personalist. That should 
probably be modified to read the first modern personalist, for 
we count Augustine as of the ancient rather than the modern 
order. This may seem to some, even with the modification, too 
large an order for me to fulfill. But I mean modern in the 
sense of his forward look and his contribution to modern 
thought. This will no doubt seem to some quite remote, but 
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with all his classicism Boethius was essentially humanistic and 
modern. 


I must begin presumably by enumerating the points of 
similarity between the concepts of Boethius and modern per- 
sonalism. 


The Unconquerable Self 


1. The first of these characteristics is discoverable in Boe- 
thius’ attitude toward personality. He had none of that 
apologetic for existence which characterized Plotinus when 
he said he was ashamed that he had a body, nor, on the con- 
trary, of the modern naturalistic philosophers who are 
ashamed to admit that they have souls. Whatever was human 
seemed valuable to Boethius. Modern scientific materialism 
had not made its inroads on thought. He did not dream of 
measuring men against mountains of matter, nor even sidereal 
universes, and then of proclaiming the insignificance of man. 
One man could, in the integrity of his personality, hoping 
nothing, fearing nothing, stand up triumphant over Nature 
and self and the physical power of evil men, because the 
springs of triumph or failure were only within. 


He had, too, a glimpse into the best of modern psychology 
when he declared: “If thou expectest to be cured, thou must 
discover thy wound.” (Cons. I: iv:5.) 


For nothing hope, nor fear thou harm, 
So their weak wrath thou shalt disarm, 
But he whom hope or terror takes, 
Being a slave, his shield forsakes. 
(Cons. Tziv315.)* 

The springs of happiness are within: “Wherefore, O mor- 
tal man, why seek for your felicity abroad, which is placed 
within yourselves? .. . I will briefly shew thee the centre of 
thy chiefest happiness. Is there anything more precious to thee 
than thyself? Possess that which neither thou wilt ever wish 
to lose nor fortune can take away.”’ (Cons. II: iv:75.) 


Here and later in the article translations are from Boethius, Loeb Classics Series. 
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If some one rises up at this point to declare that so far this 
is only Stoicism, I will remind him that Stoicism presents a 
highly developed personalism going back to and resting upon 
Socratic principle. 


Definition of Person and Reality 


2. Boethius has further right to be reckoned as a personal- 
ist by reason of his definition of person and reality. In the 
definition of reality he is dualistic, quoting the earlier Greeks: 
‘Nature is that which can act or be acted upon.” He followed 
this up with his definition of a person as ‘‘an individual sub- 
sistence of a rational nature.’’-—Persona est naturae rationali- 
bus individua substantia. 


We have here the concepts, self-consciousness and self-direc- 
tion, and a sharing with other selves in a common nature. 
He was no weak advocate of the mind as a tabula rasa on 
which an objective world could write its signs. There was a 
pre-Kantian proclamation of the activity of the mind in all 
judgment. 


“And if in sentient bodies although the qualities of outward ob- 
jects do move the organs of sense, and the passion of the body 
goeth before the vigour of the active mind, provoking her action 
to itself and exciting the inward forms which before lay quiet; if, 
I say, in perceiving these corporeal objects the mind taketh not 
her impression from passion, but by her own force judgeth of the 
passion itself, which is objected to the body; how much more do 
those powers exercise the action of their mind and not only fol- 
low the outward objects in their judgment, which are free from 
all affections of the body? Wherefore in this sort have diverse 
and different substances knowledges of many kinds. For only 
sense destitute of all other means of knowledge is in those living 
creatures which are unmovable, as some shell-fish and others 
which stick to stones and so are nourished; and imagination in 
movable beasts who seem to have some power to covet and fly. 
But reason belongeth only to mankind, as understanding to 
things divine. So that that knowledge is most excellent which of 
itself doth not only know her own object, but also those which 
belong to others.” (p. 394-5) 


And you will note here that consciousness of consciousness is 
given as the distinguishing feature of human personality. 
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He was likewise outspoken on the freedom of the human 
will, neither bowing to the Platonic emanatistic theory nor to 
the Stoic conception of law or fate. (Cons. V :ii:1.) 


Time Transcending Nature of Personality 


3. Boethius was personalistic also in his view of the time- 
transcending nature of personality. He discusses the relation 
of the Divine Person to the temporal order at considerable 
length in Book Five, Section Six, of The Consolations, dwell- 
ing on the relative character of time and describing the fore- 
knowledge of God not as did Augustine but as “the knowl- 
edge of a never-fading instant.’’ The person sees before and 
after, and, while time is an order of relation in experience, the 
self transcends the whole process in an eternal present. 


Immanence and Transcendence 


4. Inno situation is modern personalism more definite than 
in the relation of immanence to transcendence, holding that 
the union of the two is the privileged seat of personality. Or, 
to turn it about, wherever you find immanence and transcend- 
ence together, you have a person. The artist is immanent in 
his work, in that his work is the expression of himself, could 
not exist but for him, and yet is not himself. His very trans- 
cendence of his work insures an ever-living and progressive 
accomplishment which is peculiar to personality. 

Immanence and transcendence are not contradictory terms, 
as has been held so continuously in the history of philosophy, 
but are complementary phases of personality, human and 
divine. And we find Boethius in accord. To the Middle Ages 
at least Plato stood for the transcendence of the ideal and 
Aristotle for its immanence. Boethius states plainly that he 
does not consider them contradictory. One cannot but believe 
that this was the reason he refused to decide between them. 


His Theism 


5. This holding to the complementary character of imma- 
nence and transcendence marks Boethius as neither pantheist 
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with the one nor deist with the other, but as a theist. This, 
too, is a fundamental tenet of personalism. I will bolster this 
statement with Rand? and then with Boethius himself: “The 
idea of the good is identified with God, though the converse 
proposition that God is nothing more than the idea of good- 
ness does not follow; for the underlying conception of the 
Divine Nature is not idealism but personal theism.” In Book 
One of The Consolations Boethius argues that the world is 
created and governed by the Divine Reason or God. His 
forgetfulness of this is the source of his present distress, since 
if he had been mindful of it, he should know that even his 
imprisonment was according to the divine Will and the ex- 
perience needed for the perfecting of his own personality. 


The Problem of Evil 


6. The final point in the Boethian personalism concerns the 
problem of evil. 

Personalism has frequently been charged with failure to 
face the problem of evil, and yet it is the only system of phil- 
osophy that has really suggested a solution of it. Idealism has 
attempted solution by blowing smoke clouds and declaring 
that evil does not exist. Materialism sets to weeping, declar- 
ing it is incurable and using it as an easy refutation of the 
existence of mind, or purpose, or of God in the world-order. 
The chief foe of personalism is materialism, which is proud 
to number itself among the weeping prophets of doom and 
which presents no solution except to whistle while passing 
through the graveyard of existence. ‘‘Eat, drink, and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die.’”’ Personalism disagrees with 
idealism in that it holds that evil, in so far as it is an act or 
an experience of a personality, is real. It disagrees with mate- 
rialism in that it considers the problem to be soluble. And, far 
from avoiding the problem of evil, personalism has always 
hastened to meet it, as the foremost of its problems, the very 
crux of the maintenance of a purposive world-order. Boethius 


*Founders of the Middle Ages. Harvard University Press. 
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was no exception to this rule, and in The Consolations set out 
to indicate the solution. 

Now the reason our opponents are dissatisfied with us is 
because we believe the problem of evil can be solved only in 
the place in which evil occurs, namely in personal experience, 
and they want it settled in some blanket arrangement for all 
people, all time, and without relation to free-will or character. 
It never can be settled that way. I can settle no other man’s 
problem for him, but I can see to it that nothing which the 
world calls misfortune shall make me bitter or cynical nor turn 
me aside from the true goal of character, love, honesty, in- 
tegrity, serviceableness, sacrifice. Indeed, as disasters increase 
they may represent only the refining of the gold of character, 
and to the personalist this is the supreme value for which the 
world was made. But every man must carve out his own vic- 
tory and his own kingdom and thus come into the hard-won 
possession of a soul. 

Boethius believes in the personal solution. First of all, the 
loss of emoluments and honors has given him not only a new 
appreciation of his former good fortune, but discloses a finer 
set of values which are imperishable and which neither death 
nor prison can take away. There was that thrilling moment 
such as comes to few when he stood before the people induct- 
ing his own sons as joint Consuls over the Roman people. 
But there are other unfading treasures of which, till now, he 
has been unmindful—the affection of his noble father-in-law, 
Symmachus, and the love and constancy of his faithful wife. 

The storm that has swept over him has, it is true, taken 
away a crowd of sycophants and flatterers, but it has left his 
true friends untouched, tried as by fire, and now many times 
more dear to him than ever before. 

And finally, he has a new and better appreciation of the 
value of philosophy and religion, which have lightened the 
darkness in his dungeon and led him up into the presence of 
God and shown him to be the friend of God—which is, for a 


personalist, the supreme discovery. 
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In this hour he sees too that evil is a passing phase, the 
dark shadow which gives high-light to the picture of human 
character and goodness. It is not the final phase of things, 
for it is self-destructive, and only God and persons endure the 
flux of time. With all these the source of all good and of the 
best fortune are his forever. He falls upon ‘‘the great world’s 
altar-stairs that lead through darkness up to God.”’ 


“Philosophia eis Theologia”’ 
From the love of wisdom to the knowledge of God. 


SAPPHO 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF PAUL VERLAINE BY 
WILLIAM VAN WYCK 


The irritating languor of desire 

Has sent her rigid-breasted down the strand, 
Wolf-wild and with her hollow eyes afire. 
Phaon-a-dream, forgetful of the rite, 

And her disdainful tears a bitter sight, 

She tears at heavy mane with furious hand. 
And what remorse can calm her for the time 
When she gave unawakened maids her heart, 
(Soul-memories of glory to impart )— 

A youthful love, imperishable rhyme ? 

Into the darkling waters madly surging, 
(Vengeful Seléné makes the sky a pyre, 
Kindling the waves for bitter, jealous ire) 
Sappho has flung herself and at Fate’s urging. 


THE MYSTIC WAY 
I 


BY HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 


Mysticism indicates both a theory of knowledge and a con- 
ception of reality. The mystic theory of knowledge is of the 
intuitive or immediate character of all knowing that is of 
last resort; it is, therefore, a theory of the essential privacy 
or personal intimacy of genuine, or test knowing; in other 
words, for mysticism that knowledge which is the end of 
knowledge, and which alone may truly become the embodiment 
of wisdom, is not, as is our scientific knowledge, a vast system 
of organized, impersonal and communicable ideas, but rather 
it is a quality of the intelligence which by its very nature is 
unutterable and incommunicable; mystic wisdom is a treasure 
possessed, not an object conveyed, and this treasure is 
inalienable. 

The treasure is reality. The mystic is convinced that he can 
and does know that which is real and actuating in his own 
experience, in his world. This does not mean that he can know 
all even in his own world, far less that he would be concerned 
to deny that there are other worlds to him unknown and un- 
knowable: rather, he would in some sense assert this, for his 
very conception of the privacy of the last knowledge concedes 
that each who attains to mystic wisdom thereby is his own 
world’s discoverer. But it does mean that amid the unin- 
telligibilities that beset our lives there is a core of essential 
truth, that this truth is directly and individually attainable, 
and that attained it is of a piece with reality: it is the last 
resort of understanding, it is the citadel of being, it is the 
motor of becoming. 

Of course if the mystic reality were of no other order than 
this it would not be characteristic of mysticism alone: the 
realists of the modern schools will say as much. But the mystic 
conception does go much farther. This reality, it teaches, 
with which in mystic wisdom we may come directly in touch, is 
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a reality which is not merely known but which in order to be 
known must be lived, and by us. The mystic doctrine of 
reality is a doctrine of participation, not one of formulation 
nor of imitation. Furthermore, it is a doctrine of participa- 
tion without mediation; no vicarious agent of any sort can 
avail, no proxy can serve, no system of relationships can de- 
fine; rather, reality is attained as by an absorption into its 
substance, as by a magical transformation, by a true transub- 
stantiation. It is here that the mystical conception of reality 
moves far beyond that of the realist. 

But there is a third quality of the mystical reality, present 
for at any rate the great majority of those who speak of it, 
and perhaps the only quality that makes it worth speaking of. 
This is its indissoluble complexity—or perchance I should say, 
intensity, for in no genuinely analyzable sense is it complex: 
if I may use the figure, it is complex in the unified sense in 
which a living animal is complex, not in that in which a dis- 
sectable corpse is complex; to divide it is to destroy. The 
reality of the mystic is a whole in the same manner in which 
life is a whole, and apart from this wholeness it is nothing. 
Implied in this is very much with respect to the being of the 
real, and among other things that the reality is in form a 
realization, which, being for each of us at the last private 
and our own is a self-realization of our own inmost natures. 
To which I should make haste to add that this self-realization 
is of no surface or glancing self, but of that impelling inner 
being which for all genuine humanity is driving toward the 
Good. The desire of truth is itself, says Plutarch, our yearn- 
ing after Divinity, and in the great tradition of the mystics, 
even from of yore, the conception of the attainment of reality 
has ever been that it is in some fashion a revelation of God. 

But how is this reality, this revelation to be attained, the 
new life to be won, if mystical knowledge cannot, as I have 
said, be taught nor its insight into reality be genuinely com- 
municated? The question leads us immediately to a third, and 
after its fashion most utterly paradoxical phase of mysticism; 
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for of all the schools that have followed the way of thought 
none, I suppose, have more zealously proclaimed the serious- 
ness and universality of their message than have these same 
mystics, who in proclaiming it as treasure have none the less 
named their wisdom the ineffable. It is true that Plato, having 
in vision the motley of revellers, waving their thyrsoi, with 
cries glad and mad making their way toward the sacred pre- 
cincts of Eleusis,—that Plato adjudged them, ‘“‘Many are the 
wand-bearers, few are the mystics!’’ And I suppose that few 
have doubted that after a certain fashion the true mystics 
form a group that is elect. But this assuredly does not mean 
that mystic knowledge is or must be wholly closed to the 
masses of mankind, and least has it meant that the way unto 
this knowledge should not be thrown open to all, as the freest 
and most inalienable of human rights. Indeed, and it is this 
that suggests the paradox, mysticism of itself has come to 
mean a doctrine of the Way, a discipline that can be taught, 
which if followed through will of itself lead the seeker to his 
revelation. Every great religion has incorporated within itself 
such a discipline, not as the heart of religious truth but as the 
path leading into understanding. The mystics have ever been 
missionaries in this sense, eager to show via what stations 
men may pursue their pilgrim journeys, each for himself, of 
which the ends are inner shrines, the cellas of wisdom. Very 
simply the whole mission of the teacher is summarized by 
Plotinus, ‘It is for philosophy to point the Way; it is for 
him who hath the eyes to see the Vision.” 

I have now set forth the three primary features of philo- 
sophic mysticism. They are: first, the theory of the direct or 
intuitive nature of all authoritative knowledge; second, the 
conception of reality as a discoverable and shareable and by- 
the-Good-impelled unity within our own lives; and third, a 
doctrine of the Way, a discipline, which can be imparted, and 
which may lead him who follows it into the fullest realization 
of his own life. Each of these features calls for its own expo- 
sition, and to this I shall address myself. 
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II 


First, then, of the mystical theory of knowledge, as being 
direct and intuitive wherever knowledge is utterly commanding. 

Now in our ordinary experience of perception through the 
physical senses we are puzzlingly aware that in fact and in 
essence the act of knowing and the object known are directly 
given (as the Kantians say) and are incommunicable. We can 
make signs to one another, in the hope that these signs will 
be intelligently interpreted, but we cannot in the least degree 
transfer our perceptions from mind to mind. In a matter 
seemingly so simple as indication of the primary qualities of 
the senses, of color, form, sound, smell, touch, temperature, 
we know full well that our whole social attitude is one of 
question and trust, not one of necessitated social experience. 
We say, Look, do you not see? Sniff, can you smell it? Is it 
not warm today? Measure, and you will find that it is 
square. ... In each case we appeal to an experience which 
is other than our own, and we rely for conviction upon a testi- 
mony of sense for the existence of which we have only the 
assurance of hope. In point of fact, so far as the sensible 
world is concerned, we are each of us more windowlessly im- 
mured than might be any Leibnizian monad; no matter how 
sociably we walk through our lives, we are none the less iso- 
lated and insulated, with no spark of transfer of any sensible 
experience. This present glory of the meadow prismatic with 
its dews, fragrant, fresh, illumined, I and my companions may 
exclaim over in choric delight, but no one of us can ever in 
remotest measure be certain that the object of his delight is 
present and understood by any of his fellows. Indeed, what 
possible assurance is there that what is green for me may at 
all be so for another, in a world where each is color-blind to 
the perceptions of every other? or fragrant or fresh where 
all disputing of tastes is footless? or illumined where all light 
is inward? The community wherein we believe we share a 
world of common sense is sustained wholly by faith in one an- 
other’s intuitions. As a world it is valid so long as it “works,” 
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as the pragmatists would say; though it should be noted that 
this validity is only as it works for us, individually, and fails 
utterly the moment our individual experience finds it misfit. 
The deaf man cannot know sound; the blind cannot know 
light nor the color-blind know color. These can only be given 
by the perceptions, that is by the intuitions of the senses 
themselves, and the nicest adjustments which we can make in 
the social organization of our knowledge will give us no more 
than a pragmatist’s working hypothesis as to the qualities of 
one another’s seeings and hearings. Indeed, it is to be noted 
that our socially known worlds are based upon the assumption 
of differences rather than samenesses in our perceptions. In a 
lecture hall, for example, no matter how close-serried in seats, 
we are convinced that the perspective of the hall must vary 
for each person with his own station, so that no two of the 
assembly ever sensibly see the same hall; that is a hall which 
exists only as their mutual inference. So it is of mankind col- 
lectively, their accords and interlockings are due to drill and 
compact, as of a well-timed team, rather than to any partici- 
pation in a single, perceived world. Actual perception is re- 
served for each alone, and for each it is intuitive and beyond 
transference, and the perceptual object is, in itself, knowable 
only in the mystic sense. 

This is the first mode of intuition, the first order of under- 
standing, bearing in its suite, if one will grasp the truth in- 
volved, the eventual inference that the whole material world 
is a phantasm with which sense invests us, and offers us no 
more than the vestibule of a reality, therein caught but shim- 
meringly. Beyond and within it lie other and more intense 
perceptions, purer orders of intuition. 

At a first remove from that of sense-perception is the order 
of rational intuition, where reason dwells and the gymnasts 
of the intellect conduct their expositions. From the hour of 
Descartes every important epistemological theory has rested 
its case upon an ultimate appeal to some “natural light” of 
the reason which in the end is all that can accept and sanction 
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the steps and conclusions of every demonstration—an inner 
seeing by means of which evidence can be assessed and truth 
be found convincing. Ultimately no proof lies except in per- 
suasion, and no persuasion except in an insight before which 
question is silenced and answer unrequired. Too often in our 
submissions to the severities of logical forms we fail to bear 
in mind this last citadel of all reason, itself beyond formula, 
which is the operation of the rational mind in recognizing 
validities and assenting to conclusions: no structure of ideas 
induces this; the ‘‘natural light’’ alone is its sanction, and to 
describe such a light there is no term save intuition. 

What I have in mind here may best be brought out, I 
think, by a brief consideration of metaphor. Metaphor is not 
only the heart of poetry, it is the very substance of all living 
reason. Every abstract idea, every concept, is in essence meta- 
phor, involving that comparison of a two or a many in one 
which makes of any term a symbol. Indeed, a concept, a 
metaphor, can only be likened to a kind of marriage of 
thoughts such that in establishing their relation they are 
brought into a new estate. It is only so that thinking is in any 
sense fruitful or creative. This holds of even our most 
formalistic thought structures,—of the syllogism, for exam- 
ple. The middle term of the syllogism is nothing if it be not 
a metaphor creating a new relationship of ideas of which the 
conclusion is the recognition, banns proclaimed. It might be 
added, too, that just as in our social world it is alone some 
chance of recognition which brings about the union of lovers, 
each chosen from among an indeterminate many, so in the 
syllogism there is some chance of mind which alone brings to- 
gether just those premises that construct into argument and 
eventuate in conclusion, and further that this chance is above 
and beyond all necessity of reason: it also is the mind’s own 
mode and is an incommunicable intuition. All that lies between 
empty formalism and significant thinking, between the logo- 
machies of the mind’s demagogues and the edicts. of its states- 
men, derives not from the form but from the contents of 
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syllogisms; and this content can never be other than the direct 
insight of some thinking mind, illuminated from within. 


Mathematical and quantitative reasoning is no less built 
upon the principle of metaphor than is the syllogistic, and if 
mathematical reason possesses a more universal cogency this 
is, I suspect, because it deals with intrinsically simpler ideas, 
ideas less individual, less colored with life. In fact, science 
generally derives its strength from its simplicity, that is from 
its neglects of the particulars of experience: its whole drift is 
into classification and formulation, all to be bought only at a 
cost of neglects of local color and life, only through elimina- 
tions. Poetry, men have conceived to be a higher form of 
understanding mainly because it deals with more complex situ- 
ations and with more involved facts; and while poetry has its 
form, which comports equally with sense or nonsense, what 
is the essence of the discourse of poetry if it be not metaphor 
—the ‘happy gift,’ as Aristotle calls it, without which drama is 
empty and verse doggerel. In all of thought’s framings the 
last reliance is upon an image wherein one and one fuse into 
another one, which—as gold from the alembic—shines with 
the sudden lustre of a new wisdom. How this is done, within 
the mind’s seclusions, no one knows; but that it is done every- 
one sees, and sees in a fashion which he can only hopefully 
hint to other minds. 

Thus once again it is by intuition and by a mystic sense that 
reason works. Herein is our second order of knowing, at one 
remove from the sensible. Like the sensible, it, too, has a 
metaphysical implication, known to the mystic. For it lifts in 
cognitive dignity above every formal mode of thought the 
function of the metaphor, making it in all its forms—parable, 
allegory, rational syllogism, number—the truest vehicle of 
meaning. It proclaims thought to be symbolic 'and it shapes 
discourse into a language of symbols. But as for the meaning, 
that it reserves for the untaught miracle of an inner under- 


standing. ewe 
But there is still a third order of intuition, without which 
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mysticism would be emptily bereft. Along with our world of 
incommunicable perceptions and our world of ideas only figur- 
atively communicable, we find our lives to be suffused with feel- 
ing. Now of all our inner wits that of the emotional life is 
least open to inspection and is least certain of communication. 
We have signs, to be sure, by means of which we indicate our 
dislikes and our affections, but we know from the all too tragic 
lessons of experience that the kiss is not only love’s token but 
sadly and for that very reason may become love’s betrayal. 
Within our own hearts emotion is explicit and undenied, but 
for its communication we have only the fading emblem to 
trust, and in the end love itself becomes as an article of faith. 
“There is no art to read the mind’s complexion in the face,” 
says Shakespeare, but of the heart, where is to be found more 
than its fluttering favor? upon what sleeve can it be truly 
worn? No, the very name of the heart is trust, even when we 
are more confident of its troth than of any truth that can be 
plighted; and the fact that true love is of all most easy to 
betray but marks again the wistful solitude which besets our 
emotional life. Here again is a realm of experience beyond 
external communication. 

But it is not beyond knowledge. In regard to this the mystic 
is strongest in his assertion. For oneself, and within one’s life, 
the heart is vital with understanding; it possesses its own in- 
tuitions; it speaks with a reason of its own, and it discovers 
its own clear wisdom. Without it the mystic theory of knowl- 
edge would share that certain haplessness which marks all 
merely intellectual knowing; but possessed of it, the mystic 
speaks with an assurance for which science shows and can 
show no parallel: it is something beyond the tongue’s dogma- 
tisms, resting its case at the last, divinely, upon a smile. What 
belief is, what trust, we all know; but could we know it without 
participation, without this sense which we can only name the 
mystic ? 

Thus I have indicated three orders of mystic knowing, 
which you will now perceive are psychologically commonplace. 
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They are perceiving and thinking and feeling. Each of these 
is in its essence, there where it is knowledge, ineffable and 
incommunicable, even while each, by some miracle of impulse, 
is prompted to make signs, which, by another miracle, are 
followed in that social world which is the communion of 
minds. But each of these again, and there where it is knowl- 
edge, is so directly and assertedly given that to its host and 
possessor it is beyond doubt. Cogito ergo sum may represent 
no logic, but it does represent an intuition given in the natural 
light which no man questions. It is the intuition upon which 
mysticism, no less than Cartesian science, rests its case. 

But further—and here is where the mystic makes his own 
up-step—the three orders of intuition which I have named 
become for him in their operation but one. What has long 
puzzled those students of the mystics who have allowed them- 
selves first to be overpersuaded of the value of the forms of 
thought, the empty syllogisms and their kin, is the fact that 
mystical writers seem confusedly to mingle sense and reason 
and emotion, as if all were of one value and have to do with 
one object. This, as a matter of fact, is precisely the case. 
Wisdom, for the mystic, truth in its fullness, is to be captured 
only by the use of all our powers, in unison. There is no such 
thing as a hard sensible fact or a coldly intellectual deduction 
that can in any sense vie with the truth obtained through the 
fused powers of the whole mind, feeling and sentiment inti- 
mate with thought and sense. By powers no less than these can 
the world which has created us be construed. A merely intel- 
lectual or sensible intuition must for the mystic yield but a 
mutilated truth, one from which the reality must ever be 
slipping away. Plotinus puts the state of knowledge tersely: 
“Tn intelligible science the whole is in action,” and the whole 
of which he speaks is the soul. For it is of the mind as of life: 
the corpse of the animal may be dissected, but the life never; 
similarly of intuition, its powers are one, all the faculties 
absorbed in the one act. 

Certainly I should add that the mystic intuition becomes 
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virtually a new power in attaining this wholeness of action, a 
power for which the orders of sense, intellect and feeling are 
alike incidental: so that the body and its images become but 
a vesture—as words are the vesture of thought—for the more 
purified understanding. All the mystics speak in language 
which implies this, making it clear that the insight which is 
theirs at the highest, although its phases are as those of a 
bodily intelligence, is none the less independent of the body, 
and indeed is trammeled thereby. Therefore this last order of 
intuition is called a spiritual understanding and a Vision, al- 
though it is vision conveyed by no light that ever was on land 
or sea. Another aether than the physical is its medium. 

All this means that the mystical conception of reality is not 
of an analyzed but of an experienced being. The intuitive mode 
of knowing of itself entails this inference, which the utterances 
of mystics—flares cast into the darkness for the chance of our 
reading—through the varied centuries corroborate. Let us 
turn, then, to consideration of the nature of this being which 
is the mystic’s reality. 


(To be concluded) 


LEIBNIZ’ DUAL CONCEPTION OF HUMAN 
REASON 


BY ADAM ALLES 


The object of this paper is to show that there are two po- 
sitions in Leibniz as to the nature of human reason: one posi- 
tion is implicit; the other is explicit. Strange as it may seem, 
it is the implicit position which is constantly spoken of ; where- 
as the explicit one is not even mentioned. According to the im- 
plied conception, human reason is nothing but a high degree of 
clearness and distinctness in perceptions; while the explicitly 
expressed position maintains that human reason is a faculty of 
the human soul and belongs to it alone. 


Students and interpreters of Leibniz usually inform us of 
the implied view of human reason and overlook the explicitly 
expressed one, as the following quotations will clearly show. 
“The rationality of a soul,” says Mr. Latta, “is merely a very 
high degree of clearness and distinctness in its perceptions, 
which again determines its rank as a dominant monad.”’' And 
Mr. Carr says, “Souls differ from one another by the degree 
of clearness and distinctness in their perceptions, from the 
perfect and eminent degree of distinctness in God to the total 
confusedness of the perceptions of the dormant soul.’ And 
an older historian of philosophy, E. Zeller, with a similar 
definition apparently in mind maintains that monads are con- 
stantly experiencing evolution or involution, that is to say 
progress toward more distinct or regress toward more con- 
fused perceptions. As the perceptions become more distinct 
or more confused the relation of monads to each other 
changes. Accordingly a monad may leave the rank of bare or 
sensitive monads and become a dominating monad or vice 


versa.® 


IR. Latta, Leibniz: Monadology, 413, Note 29; cf. p. 120. 
2H. W. Carr, Leibniz, 66. 
3B, Zeller, Gesch der Deutschen Philosophie, 2.A. Munchen, 1875; p. 106; cf. p. 107. 
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We are not surprised to have this conception of human rea- 
son attributed to Leibniz; for, though not explicitly stated, it 
is implied in and in perfect harmony with the Leibnizian sys- 
tem. 


First, this interpretation is in harmony with the proposi- 
tion of identity on which Leibniz bases his philosophy of mo- 
nads: for just as the subject of this proposition contains the 
whole predicate, so the monad contains within it every per- 
fection that it will ever attain. If we ask how a monad, a sim- 
ple substance, can contain within itself the manifold that hap- 
pens to it in its life-history, Leibniz answers: the manifold of 
the monad is due to its perceptions and it is just as easy and 
possible for the monad to have a multitude of perceptions as 
it is for the mathematical point to contain within itself an in- 
finite number of angles. 


Second, in addition to its perceptions, the monad has ap- 
petition. By virtue of its appetition and a law of its own, each 
monad produces the different perceptions, that is to say passes 
from one perception to another. In producing different percep- 
tions, the monads are striving for clearer and more complete 
perceptions. Not all monads, however, attain clear and distinct 
perceptions, nor do the monads which attain them attain the 
clear and distinct perceptions in the same degree. But in spite 
of this, it is still true that all monads (the bare, sensitive, and 
rational) strive for greater perfection,’ viz., for clearer and 
more distinct perceptions and even divinity. In the bare 
monads the striving is so faint that it accomplishes nothing; 
whereas in the two other orders of monads the striving is of 
such a nature that progress is made toward clearer and more 
distinct perceptions and the clearer and more distinct the per- 
ceptions become, the greater becomes the rationality and ac- 
tuality of monads. But no matter what degree of clearness 
and distinctness in perceptions the monads attain, they are 
never satisfied with their achievement; consequently, there is 


°C. J. Gerhardt, Die phil. Schriften von G. W. Leibniz, VIL, 541; cf. Monadology, 83. 
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the constant quest of the monad for more distinct perceptions. 
In this quest the monad is forever exploring itself, yet it never 
succeeds in completely exploring itself. Thus while there is a 
steady progress® toward perfection on the part of the monads, 
as well as the whole world, perfection will not be attained 
and so there is no end to progress. Were a monad ever to at- 
tain perfection, i.e., complete actuality and rationality, and so 
divinity, its quest would cease, since its goal would be achieved. 

Third, the conclusion that rationality is nothing but a high 
degree of clearness and distinctness in perceptions is also in 
accordance with the law of continuity. This law not only states 
that no body is ever at rest, since what we see as rest is im- 
perceptible motion,’ but it also states that nature does not 
reveal an order of beings different in kind, but an order of be- 
ings different only in degree. Consequently there is no break 
between the living and non-living; for what we regard as non- 
living is living, and we may add that there is no ultimate differ- 
ence between rational and non-rational; for what we regard as 
non-rational is rational in its own way and by its own right. 

In accordance with this law, Leibniz maintains that man is 
not fundamentally different from animals, that animals are 
not fundamentally different from plants, and that plants are 
not fundamentally different from still lower forms of life. 
Consequently, there is a gradual descent or ascent of one and 
the same reality. At extreme ends we recognize tremendous 
differences and consider them as jumps or gaps, and we con- 
clude that the objects of nature must be different in kind; how- 
ever when we consider the whole more carefully and relate the 
higher order of beings to the next lower order and this in turn 
to the next lower form of life, we discover that the gaps disap- 
pear and in their stead regular continuity appears which con- 
nects one form of life with the other.* 


6Ultimate Origination of Things (Latta, Monadology, pp. 350-51.) 

7™G. M. Duncan, Phil. Works of L., 63; New Essays (Langley Trsl.), p. 50. 
All future reference to the New Essays are to this translation. Théod., II, 348. 
8G. W. Leibniz, Hauptschriften zur Grundlegung der Philosophie (Verlag von F. 
Meiner), II, 74-78; 556-59. 
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There is so close a relation between animals and vegetables 
[says Leibniz] that if you take the most imperfect of the one 
and the most perfect of the other, you will scarcely perceive any 
considerable difference between them. Thus, until we reach the 
lowest and least organized parts of matter, we shall find every- 
where species bound together, and differing only by degrees al- 
most imperceptible.’ 

What is true of the complexes of monads is also true of the 


monads which compose these complexes. There is no break in 
the hierarchy of monads which would make one monad or 
group of monads different in kind as the division into nude, 
sensitive, and rational monads would indicate. On the con- 
trary, the monads are “everywhere and always the same,— 
differing only in degrees of perfection.’’’ The sameness of 
the monads consists in the fact that they have perceptions and 
appetition and that they mirror the whole universe. Their dif- 
ference is to be sought in the fact that they mirror the uni- 
verse from different points of view and with different degrees 
of clearness and distinctness in their perceptions. This clear- 
ness and distinctness in perceptions in the human monad is 
such that we may say of it that it not only mirrors the uni- 
verse but God. This does not imply, however, that the human 
monad is different in kind from the others. Such a conclusion 
would be farthest from the truth. 

If the nature of reality is as stated, it is more logical to con- 
clude, as has been done by the interpreters of Leibniz cited, 
that for Leibniz human reason is nothing more than a high 
degree of clearness and distinctness in perceptions. This con- 
clusion is implied in Leibniz’ metaphysical assumption that 
monads hunger and strive for clearer and more distinct per- 
ceptions and that as they succeed in attaining clear and dis- 
tinct perceptions their rationality increases. We regret that 
Leibniz does not develop this position more fully and more 
definitely, since it is the only position compatible with his meta- 
physics; instead he introduces another view and beclouds the 
picture. According to this view human reason is a faculty of 


New Essays, 333; cf. 549-52. Duncan, Phil. works of L., 35. 
New Essays, 66. 
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the human soul and is possessed by ‘man alone here below and 
does not appear in other animals here below.’”™ 


Some of us may feel that in this position Leibniz draws too 
sharp a distinction between man and other forms of life. We 
may, for example, have experienced that certain animals seem 
to show as much intelligence as or perhaps even more than 
certain human beings and on the basis of this experience we 
may wish to affirm the presence of reason or the rational fac- 
ulty in these animals and the absence of it in these human be- 
ings. Leibniz believes that this conclusion would be erroneous, 
because, even though certain signs seem to indicate the ab- 
sence of the rational faculty in certain men, it is nevertheless 
a fact that “the most stupid of men . . . is incomparably 
more rational and more docile than the most spiritual of all 
the beasts.’’” In fact a man may 


become as stupid as an ourang-outang, but the interior of a 
rational soul would abide there in spite of the suspension of the 
exercise of reason.’°. 
And again, 

animals have no understanding . . . in my view the under- 
standing corresponds to what among the Latins is called in- 
tellectus, and the exercise of this faculty is called intellection, 
which is a distinct perception united with the faculty of reflec- 
tion, which is not in animals.'* 


This second view of Leibniz not only gives us a different 
conception of human reason, but also a different view of na- 
ture. This position, even if in no other form than by implica- 
tion, denies the continuity of nature; for it the difference be- 
tween man and the lower forms of life is not one of degree 
but one of kind and the difference in kind is due to the ra- 
tional faculty which man alone possesses. This faculty enables 
man to know necessary and universal truths and to attain unto 
absolute knowledge; it is also in virtue of this faculty that 
man receives a unique status in the order of nature and this 


New Essays, 556. 
127 bid., 552. 
13] bid., 244. 
M47 bid., 178. 
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entitles him to citizenship in the Republic of God; a status man 
can never lose.” 

From what has been said it should be clear that the implied 
and expressed views of human reason contradict each other. 
The latter specifically states that man cannot lose his unique 
position in nature, that is to say his citizenship in the Republic 
of Spirits and sink to the level of nude monads or the democ- 
racy of matter; whereas according to the former view this is 
not only possible but probable. It is the logical implication of 
the Leibnizian metaphysics and Zeller inferred correctly when 
he said that the rational monad may sink to the level of the 
sensitive or even nude monad and the nude and sensitive 
monad may attain the position of the rational monad and all 
this may happen in the life-time of an organism not only once, 
but many times. 

The question now arises whether there may be an explana- 
tion for the two views. I think that there is. 

The first reason for the contradictory positions is to be 
sought in a hybrid of nominalism and realism in the Leibnizian 
philosophy. Nominalism, as is only too well known, contended 
that the individual alone has reality, whereas concepts and uni- 
versals do not. Nominalism, however, did not stop with this 
contention. It also interested itself in the faculties of the human 
soul. Were they real or were they mere abstractions like the 
universals? Further, were the faculties of the soul different 
from each other, e.g., was the will different from the intellect ? 
These questions the nominalists answered in the negative: the 
faculties in any form have no reality. The realists, on the 
other hand, affirmed the existence not only of the universals 
but also of the faculties of the soul.* 

In his younger years Leibniz defended nominalism (witness 
his Master’s Essay: Disputatio metaphysica de principio indi- 
vidui), while in his later and more mature years, he aban- 
doned nominalism in favor of realism. It seems most logical 


1G. M. Duncan, Phil. Works of L., 281-85. 
WNew Essays, 178. 
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to conclude that when Leibniz changed from nominalism to 
realism he did not free himself completely from his nominalis- 
tic position and that all of his thinking, even that of his later 
and more mature years, was more or less colored by it. This 
tends to explain Leibniz’ conception of human reason. The im- 
plied view which makes human reason nothing but a high de- 
gree of clearness and distinctness in perceptions finds its basis 
in nominalism which denied that human reason was a faculty 
of the soul. The explicit view, on the other hand, which af- 
firms that human reason is a faculty, has its basis in Leibniz’ 
shift to realism. Even though the latter view is definitely ex- 
pressed, the former (the nominalistic) constantly colors it. 
In short, Leibniz’ position as to the nature of human reason is 
a hybrid and we are never quite certain which is the dominant 
in the hybrid. Personally, I believe that Leibniz wanted his po- 
sition to be that of the realists who defended the faculties. 
However, in taking this stand with realism in favor of the fac- 
ulties, he did not wish to imply that the faculties were real 
agents which could initiate action. That would have been far- 
thest from the truth; for it is not the faculties which act but 
the substance by means of the faculties.” 

The second reason takes me into delicate territory which, 
perhaps, angels would fear to tread; nevertheless I feel com- 
pelled to enter it. After all, the accepted interpretation of 
Leibniz’ conception of human reason is implied rather than 
expressed and as for the position with which he explicitly iden- 
tifies himself, viz., the faculty-psychology, there was such 
weighty authority in its favor that Leibniz could not or would 
not ignore it. For example, Plato and Aristotle had argued for 
the uniqueness of man, because of his rationality. St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas had defended this view and had advanced 
the faculty-psychology. Descartes and his followers had main- 
tained that animals had no reason; that they were machines 
which possessed the vegetative and sensitive souls alone; 
whereas the rational soul or faculty was possessed by man 


WNew Essays, 179. 
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alone. To ignore or to go contrary to such authority on such a 
vital point in philosophy would indeed be an intellectual ven- 
ture which might border on madness. Besides, the church sup- 
ported this position and it would be ill advised to antagonize 
the church by denying the rational faculty of man. Leibniz 
knew that the church had made it none too comfortable for 
Descartes and that it had made it even more uncomfortable 
for some of his followers who lacked or did not care to ex- 
ercise the discretion of Descartes. The storm raged while 
Leibniz was going through his intellectual Wanderjahre and 
it continued to rage to the end of his life. It would have been 
most unwise for a diplomat like Leibniz to insist too much on 
the logical consequences of his philosophical principles; con- 
sequently he aligned himself with the accepted view that rea- 
son is a faculty of the human soul possessed “‘by man alone 
here below and does not appear in other animals here below.” 
We do not advance this last point so as to detract from 
Leibniz. That is far from our mind, and indeed quite impos- 
sible. We advance it so as to explain the conflicting positions 
in Leibniz on the nature of human reason. Leibniz, after all, 
was a man, but a man who was interested in new discoveries 
and the advancement of knowledge. Like the Cartesians he be- 
lieved that the golden age of knowledge and human well-being 
lay in the future; but unlike the Cartesians he believed that 
much could be learned from the Greeks and the scholastics; 
and unlike certain Cartesians also, he believed that it was bad 
policy to incur the displeasure and least of all the anathemas 
of the church. In short, the interest of science and philosophy 
could be best advanced by being at peace with the established 
order; hence Leibniz’ compromise on this question as to the 
nature of human reason and his defense of the thesis that hu- 
man reason is a faculty possessed by man alone here below. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN TRUTH AND 
KNOWLEDGE 


BY RALPH B. WINN 
1 


What is Truth? This is a question perfectly soluble to ordi- 
nary people, for all their practical purposes, but somehow ex- 
tremely difficult to philosophers or to anyone who cares to gain 
a clear comprehension of the concept and who does not deem 
it a waste of time to ponder on such an abstract problem. 

There are many proposed definitions of Truth. And there 
is one thing about them on which all seem to agree: that Truth 
is one, that for the given time and individual at least it cannot 
contradict itself. 


There may be no way to prove this point, but also there is no 
way to reject it, and, in full consistency, to continue to believe 
in the possibility of knowledge. Truth is one, and it is incon- 
ceivable, in force of some logical law, to know many views on 
one and the same subject and to believe, completely and sin- 
cerely, in all of them. 


A thinking being, as long as he is one, always attempts to 
form views and, following his ‘logical urge,’’ to understand 
them. It may be easier to believe in theories and opinions of 
recognized authorities, and this we frequently do. Yet with 
the growth of our knowledge, some contradictions, real or 
seeming, meet us and compel us, if we are courageous and 
curious, to construct views which are not borrowed from au- 
thorities, but are our own. 


This process is the process of philosophizing, and its results 
are the building stones of our personal convictions and, if they 
are new and skilfully elaborated in detail, they may become 
even genuine contributions to the history of philosophy. 


The question on which we propose to philosophize here is: 
what is Truth? 
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2 

I believe that not many thinkers would deny that we desire 
to know Truth. Truth is something we are aiming at. All, or 
almost all, knowledge exists and is acquired with this purpose: 
to find Truth or, rather, a portion of it. And the only way to 
find it is through knowledge. If we could attain it fully, Truth 
would be, or be equivalent to, knowledge, and knowledge to 
Truth. 

We may use the word ‘“‘knowledge” to mean our actual at- 
tainments of portions of Truth. But since our minds are far 
from being perfect, we have no way to find absolute proofs for 
most views. Therefore, we should prefer to understand by 
knowledge a number or a system of truth-claims. In other 
words, we naturally believe that our knowledge is true, we 
claim it to be so, but it may happen, as it frequently does, that 
we discover our error. Knowledge then, as we are going to 
use the term here, is opposed to error. We may be right, we 
may err. Our knowledge may be corrected, augmented, or 
rejected. But it invariably claims to be true. 

Truth, on the other hand, may be rejected only by mistake, 
by blindness. If I refuse to accept a truth, if I cannot see it, it 
does not cease to be true. 

This is, thus, another distinctive character of knowledge: 
that it is personal or depending on persons. At the most, it is a 
human possession, not an impersonal fact. 

Our first point then is: Truth has something to do with 
knowledge. And the concept of knowledge must be somehow 
implied in our definition of Truth. 


3 
Truth is unlike knowledge in being impersonal. It is timeless 
and, although dependent on human nature, as we shall see later, 
is independent of any particular being or even of humanity 
itself. As Mr. Joachim! says, 


Doubtless it is irrelevant to the nature of truth whether J 
know it or you. Truth is independent of the process by which J 


1The Nature of Truth, 21. 
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come to know it, and is unaffected by the time at which J 
know it. 
This independence is due to the fact that Truth does not 
obey the whims of the knower. Truth proceeds from what 
seems to be beyond us. 


Truth is then about the real. Reality we take here in its broad 
meaning so as to include, besides objects, their actions and rela- 
tions, laws governing them, and everything that belongs to the 
objective world. 

Some of us may be inclined to think even that Truth is real- 
ity. In fact, is not all knowledge we find to agree with facts true? 
However, knowledge does not need to be Truth or reality. Nor 
does Truth need to be reality, although it is always about the 
real. 


First, it may not be quite clear in what sense we can predicate 
truth about unknown reality or about the reality at the time 
when no human beings existed. Second, when we say: ‘“‘the 
knowledge of facts,” we may mean different things, depending 
upon our epistemological convictions. 


In order to dispel our doubts, we shall examine the following 
problem. I perceive a certain tree bearing yellow leaves. By 
comparing my observations with those of other people or with 
a description in books, I find the fact to be correctly observed. 
Is the yellowness objectively real? 

The question admits of at least two answers. If reality is 
just as we know it, the yellowness of the actual tree is real. If, 
on the other hand, reality is not such as we know it, or not 
wholly such, if all sensations are merely subjective signs corre- 
sponding to, and yet unlike, their causes, then the yellowness 
of the actual tree is unreal. The former answer admits, or may 
admit, of the identification of Truth and reality; the latter does 
not. 

But whatever the case may be, Truth is about the real. What- 
ever the exact meaning of ‘‘about”’ be, the statement can serve 
our purposes until we shall arrive at something more definite. 
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4 

The results of the two last sections may be combined: Truth 
is knowledge about the real. This definition is, however, appar- 
ently unsatisfactory. Indeed, knowledge may be, as we have 
agreed, fallacious. And it is a circulus in definiendo to say that 
Truth is true knowledge about the real. 

There is a customary escape from this difficulty in recurring 
to the relation between knowledge and reality. We hear that 
Truth is agreement or correspondence between knowledge 
and reality. 

That there may be some correspondence between the known 
fact and the real fact is granted. Reality may exist indepen- 
dently of our knowing it, and to every act of true knowledge 
there may correspond a fact of reality. But where are the means 
of knowing which pair of facts corresponds and which does not; 
and what is the meaning of correspondence between two separ- 
ate facts taken separately of the systems including them? 

In the case of correspondence we have three elements, the 
known fact, the real fact, and their relation which may be that 
of qualitative identity or of qualitative difference (one-one re- 
lation). Of these the real fact is the object of search and, there- 
fore, is not known, or is even unknowable. The relation between 
facts of knowledge and of reality is not knowledge and, there- 
fore, also unknown and unknowable. The only known fact is 
the known fact: the theory of correspondence does not permit 
us to go beyond knowledge while it pretends to do so. The defi- 
nition of Truth as correspondence between knowledge and real- 
ity, even in the most favorable interpretation, cannot be more 
than a disguised formula reading: Truth is true knowledge of 
reality. This conclusion makes the whole definition superfluous 
and contradictory to the starting point of our quest, as was so 
clearly expressed by Herbert Wildon Carr: 


For, in fact, truth is related to knowledge somehow; and if it 
is relation of ideas, which we know, to real objects, which we 
cannot know, without presupposing somehow that knowledge is 
already given, then we never can know the truth. i 


2The Problem of Truth, chapter three. 
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If we modify the definition by saying that Truth is an agree- 
ment between the judgment about objects of thought and the 
objects of thought themselves, we may avoid certain difficulties 
in connection with epistemological implications of the definition, 
but we do not improve the definition itself. The objection re- 
mains: Truth is defined as agreement between the known and 
the unknown and is, therefore, unknowable itself. 

There are certain cases, however, which seem, at the first 
glance, to be exempt from these objections. Here is an instance. 
At night I wake up with an impression that the room I am in 
has been trembling. But before I can become convinced of the 
fact, the trembling has ceased. In the morning, in order to find 
out the truth, I ask my friends and they, as well as the morning 
paper, confirm my experience: there has been a slight earth- 
quake in the city. 

Now, in this case my experience corresponds to many other 
ones, and their agreement can be easily established. This is quite 
correct. But instead of simplifying the problem, we have com- 
plicated it; indeed, the problem as ever remains unsolved for 
every particular experience and for experience in general, and 
furthermore the comparison of facts involves the same prob- 
lem twice or more: my experience of asking and being answered 
and the experience of other people. 

The result of this brief criticism amounts, then, to this. The 
correspondence or agreement between the known fact and the 
real fact is probable. Correspondence, to be sure, is a some- 
what ambiguous term. As we have already mentioned, it may 
signify what is rightly or wrongly called a relation of identity, 
if true knowledge gives us exact information about, or exact 
copies of, reality. This is naive realism or a similar variety of 
realism. 

Or, it may be one-one relation of correspondence, the rela- 
tion which is intelligible on one condition: that there are two 
different systems corresponding to each other, fully or in part. 
Each individual portion of one system bears no (or if any, it is 
unessential to our problem) resemblance to the portion corre- 
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sponding to it in the other system. But the relations themselves 
in one system are exactly like the relations in the other system. 
In other words, the two systems, the system of true knowledge 
and the system of reality, are different but have the same inter- 
nal structure. They are as different as, let us say, two languages 
and also as fit to express the same things.° 

Nothing except the strength of arguments pro or contra can 
prevent us from accepting either of these two major kinds of 
correspondence theory, or from rejecting all correspondence. 

But the fact remains, as we have shown, that correspondence, 
probable or true as it is, cannot be the truth itself. The question 
still stands: what is Truth? 


5 


The problem of whether or not there is an extra-mental real- 
ity cannot be said to be definitely solved. There are philoso- 
phers who reject it altogether. The correspondence theory 
would have very little appeal to their minds. Yet Truth and 
error have to be somehow distinguished. 


We have already agreed that Truth is one and that it cannot 
contradict itself. In other words, Truth, if known, can give 
only coherent knowledge. 


It is therefore, quite natural that many a philosopher turns 
to the concept of Coherence in his search for a definition of 
Truth. It may be quite safely asserted that, if two facts con- 
tradict each other, either one of them or both must be false. 
Consistency is a necessary requirement of true judgments, al- 
though, of course, the truth is not guaranteed as long as a limited 
number of judgments is made. But as the number of judgments 
or observations grows without any sign of inconsistency, there 
grows also the probability of all judgments in question being 
true. Thus it can hardly be objectionable to state that Truth is 


found in the consistency and internal harmony of the facts open 
to our cognition. 


’Shortly, correspondence is inseparable here from order, structure, and, therefore. is 
. . . ? ? ? 
inseparable from coherence of which we shall speak in the next! section. 
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So far so good. But we hear of the Coherence theory of 
Truth. What can this mean? When one speaks of a certain the- 
ory, we would think that this theory intends to explain some 
facts. Therefore, we would expect that the theory of Coher- 
ence explains Truth by coherence. Shall we, then, tentatively 
define Truth as coherence? 

But we certainly do not mean bare, abstract coherence, when 
we speak of Truth. Coherence without things, facts, or ideas 
in coherence, is unintelligible. Some arguments are true because 
they cohere. Truth is found through coherence, it does not lie in 
it. Truth is undoubtedly coherent, but is not the coherence 
itself. Coherence is a condition of Truth, a mark of it, but it is 
to coherent facts that we refer speaking of Truth. 

We may, then, justify the definition which will now read: 
Truth is coherent knowledge. This we grant, unless we take it 
to mean that all coherent knowledge is true. However, an analy- 
sis of the proposition reveals that it means: what fits into my 
system of knowledge, what is coherent with it, I recognize as 
true; and what does not, I claim to be false. In other words, 
here we come to the problem of justification of our truth- 
claims, we have the criterion of truth, and no definition of it. 
This last eludes us again. The coherence theory is unable to pre- 
sent the definition. And all attempts to find it on this ground 
either utterly fail or contain implicitly an assertion of something 
else to which our knowledge relates and which may be the Truth 
itself. 

6 

The foregoing analysis has left us with the conviction, which 
is common to most thinkers, that knowledge, reality, and their 
relation are essential for comprehension of Truth; yet no one 
separately gives us the clue to the definition. Moreover, Truth 
cannot be identified with knowledge, for error is then unac- 
counted for; nor with reality, for Truth becomes unrelated to 
Knowledge, or all three identical. 

When Bradley says :* 


4“Qn Truth and Copying,” Mind, 1907. 
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I cannot see how to defend truth which is external to knowl- 
edge or knowledge which is external to reality. The division of 
reality from knowledge and of knowledge from truth must in 
any form be abandoned. 

he expresses my feelings. His identification of knowledge, truth, 


and reality, however, is not shared by me, which is our personal 
disagreement on epistemological grounds. 

Two other possibilities have been discussed by us and re- 
jected: 

(1) Truth is a coherent system of knowledge; this view, 
through identification of Truth and its criterion, is helpless to 
answer the question: what then do we know?, and 

(2) Truth is that knowledge which corresponds to facts of 
reality; in this instance we cannot reply to the question: how are 
we to know the truth? 

If all these possibilities of definition are rejected by us, 
where shall we find another, a more acceptable one? 


| 


Let us once more investigate the meaning of knowledge and 
of reality, in their possible relation to the concept of Truth. 

Knowledge is the way on which Truth, complete and one, 
lies as a distant goal. But human knowledge is at most an ap- 
proximation to Truth. However, we may assume that for a 
perfect mind that possesses the complete knowledge of the 
universe knowledge would become Truth. There is, therefore, 
a possibility of giving a tentative definition of Truth as perfect 
knowledge of reality. Yet this formula has the disadvantage of 
using the term ‘“‘perfect knowledge,” the term indefinite for 
the finite mind and pointing beyond itself. Indeed, it is poor 
consolation for a seeker of Truth to know that when and if 
he acquires all that there is to know, he will learn to distin- 
guish Truth from error. | 

Therefore, we prefer not to stop on our tentative defini- 
tion. Reality, let us further assume, may be known, whether 
it be ideal or physical. We have already agreed that knowl- 
edge is not reality, that to know an object is not the same as 
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to be an object, that the terms of knowing are different from 
the terms of being. Our present assumption is then that real- 
ity may be known in terms of knowledge only. With Bradley 
or Lossky, for instance, we claim that reality cannot exist for 
us except through being known, although we do not extend our 
claim to the impossibility for reality to exist at all apart from 
this condition. When we speak of knowledge of reality, we 
usually do not mean the knowledge of knowledge, or reality 
of reality, as follows from Bradley’s identification of knowl- 
edge, reality, and Truth. The existence of knowledge of real- 
ity does not mean that knowledge is reality, and the difference 
between the two, although strongly in need of an epistemolog- 
ical explanation, can easily be imagined as one-one relation or 
as copy-relation. Even when the perfect mind exhausts all the 
possible knowledge it does not necessarily transform knowl- 
edge into reality, or vice versa. It would only translate reality 
into the terms of knowledge. In our quest for Truth, we must 
not insist on knowing reality in its own language, for we have 
no ear to hear it and no mouth to pronounce it. But the same 
reality may speak in human language. 

In this latter sense reality may be knowable. The relation 
between human knowledge and reality as it is or could be 
known to the perfect mind, is the relation between knowledge 
and Truth. 

One may deny the possibility of existence of a perfect mind 
at this or any time; but one cannot deny the existence of an 
ideal, of a possibility of perfection as a goal. This permits 
us to state our definition of Truth, which is: 


Truth is reality as it is knowable. 
8 
Having arrived at this definition, we must uncover certain 


implications of it, both in the meaning and in our intention in 


choosing the formula. 
How, for example, shall we understand the existence of 


Truth? Does it actually exist in any sense? The term “know- 
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able,” we believe, gives the answer to this question. ‘““Know- 
able’? means ‘‘open to knowledge” or ‘“‘possible to be known’’ 
by human beings. 

But what then is the réle of possibility in Truth? 

If the human mind would ever attain the perfect knowledge 
of reality, it would have but one Truth. It would have but one 
Truth because Truth is, so to speak, the function of the mind 
and reality. Change the reality, and Truth would change, too. 
Change the mind, the language of the knowing, and Truth 
would change again. In other words, reality is an open book 
in hieroglyphics, which needs an interpreter to be read aloud. 
And Truth is possibility, not an indefinite abstraction intend- 
ing to confuse us, but is an unrealized function of mind and 
reality, a legitimate production of the goal towards which hu- 
manity has been working, works, and will work. The goal is 
definite, although as yet but scarcely visible. 

Truths, then, are our partial attainments growing continu- 
ously in number and size and ever approaching our human 
ideal of knowledge. 


9 


Truth, being a function both of mind and reality, depends, 
therefore, on mind. Reality is one, but minds are many, and 
there is no reason to believe that all existing minds are exactly 
alike. Each mind draws different words from reality, nay, to 
each mind reality speaks in a different language. 

There is no need, however, to become alarmed. There is no 
danger that Truth is entirely different for every being. Human 
beings possess minds which are more rather than less similar; 
and therefore, Truth is virtually the same for all of us. If 
there are slight normal divergencies, they are not of any great 
importance and, moreover, are further diminished by the com- 
mon platforms of our education, by the customs of our social 
life, by the necessity of our adaptation to it, by the bequest 
of our common civilization. There is thus no danger in speak- 
ing of one Truth for human beings, for humanity, for science, 
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for philosophy. This, however, does not prevent each thinker 
from having a collection of his original truth-claims. 


Moreover, the very fact that Truth, being but approxi- 
mately the same for individuals, has to be accepted as single, 
is very significant. The concept of Truth, if it is intended to 
have any practical importance, has to be single. It is one of 
those concepts that are social possessions. It is, in this respect, 
like the concept of Goodness or that of Beauty. The réle which 
this concept plays in the life of an individual is based on Rous- 
seau’s distinction between général and de tous, the former re- 
ferring to ideal wisdom, while the latter to actual semi-stupid- 
ity with, or even without, the claim for wisdom. 


10 


Although we could not escape from all epistemological as- 
sumptions, we have made an effort to reduce them to a mini- 
mum. Of course, it is not a defect of a view to bear upon the 
theory of knowledge, yet simplicity is always advantageous. 
Our epistemological presuppositions are, then, few. We claim 
only that knowledge has something to grow on, that it feeds, 
so to speak, on reality which is the source of all cognition. On 
this condition alone we can comprehend Truth as larger than 
our true knowledge at the moment. 

This claim is acceptable, and with it our definition of Truth, 
both to idealists and realists, with few exceptions. 

If there is no other reality except mental, “knowable”’ will 
signify the perfect knowledge, whether this be a product of a 
complete exploitation, development, or clarification, of treas- 
ures of our own minds, or the store of ideas in the mind of 
the Divine Being. 

On the other hand, for realists, ‘““knowable” will signify 
that external reality can be and be known, and that only in 
terms of the latter we may speak the Truth, as a product of 
a complete cognitive exploitation, or “translation” of reality. 

And also we discover that the common sense conception of 
Truth is not irreconciliable with our definition. The blue sky 
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above us remains truly blue sky when we do not look at it. And 
it becomes truly black at night, not because truth has changed, 
but because that which we see has changed. There is no need 
to define Truth as the sum-total of all possible human experi- 
ences, that sky is of all its colors: blue, gray, black. Truth has 
not an absolute, but a conditional, existence. Truth is not an 
actuality of all possibilities as the sum-total definition tends to 
insist; it is a vast treasury which receives its actuality in all 
various combinations of conditions in which the human mind 
can meet reality and speak their only common language. 


SAPPHO AND EMILY 


MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


If she returned beyond some buried plinth— 
This Sappho, with a wreath of hyacinth— 
Out of a hall of death, not deep and wide 
Enough, for that bright head to hide, 

She may have known a “‘threadless way” 

To travel—yesterday. 

The lute is silent in her halls; 

No roses droop upon her walls; 

No foot ascends the crumbling stair— 

The Lesbian is not there. 


The snow in Emily’s dim street 

Were perilous to Grecian feet, 

That waver at a frigid plan 

Of Paradise turned Puritan. 

How swiftly would those northern snows 
Chill the Aegean rose! 


Yet curiously that apparition nods 

Before a last libation to the gods, 

And in the light of cold New England candles, 
Loosens her pagan sandals, 
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As though a creedless spirit had begun 
To be a little like a nun! 

As though a vestal dared to see 

Love as the last reality— 

Thus, Sappho and thus, Emily— 

Or hide with an ethereal hand, 

The vision of a promised land, 

With heaven so narrow, hell so wide 
To love denied. 


The crown of myrtle breaks to frosty splinters 
In white New England winters, 

For one whose luminous passion knows 

A crystal trail of lilies where she goes, 

But not the sultry rose; 

The eglantine and hollyhocks; 

The psalter of the Orthodox; 

The dwindling candles on a shrine— 

But not the bread and wine. 

And Aphrodite heard her, who came bringing 
Star-agony of singing. 


“Love is the hot and passionate thread,” 
The Lesbian said, 

“That makes the bright and fiery mesh 
To shape the garment of the flesh.” 

Two luminous shadows at a single shrine; 
One challenged heaven in a crystal line— 
“Tove is the last Gethsemane,” 

Said Emily. 

The flowers climb her ancient wall, 

The chairs stand waiting in the hall.... 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
Public Interest in Philosophy 


In the section on changing social attitudes and interests in the 
report of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, 
published as Recent Social Trends, Professor Hornell Hart has 
analysed public interest in philosophical topics. He has done this 
by measuring the ratio of philosophical to non-philosophical articles 
indexed in the Reader’s Guide from 1905 to 1932. The summary of 
his conclusions is as follows: 

The relative decline of attention devoted to pure science and 
to religion in magazine articles is allied to the partial eclipse of 
problems in the fields of philosophy... . 

The philosophical topics as a whole show a fairly consistent 
tendency towards peaks just before the war and during the year 
1930-1931. The outstanding exceptions are pragmatism and 
mysticism which failed to recover at the second peak; humanism 
which rose suddenly in 1929-30; and relativity, the maximum 
magazine discussion of which came in 1919-1921. With regard to 
pragmatism, it seems reasonable to suppose that it has not 
ceased to be discussed but rather that it has become assimilated 
into public thought to such an extent that special articles no 
longer appear on this subject. New philosophical terms, such as 
“instrumentalism” may have been substituted. The case of 
humanism appears to have been different. The 1929-1930 peak 
was the result of a complex of factors. At that time two kinds 
of humanism were being vigorously debated: literary humanism 
as propounded by Irving Babbit and Paul Elmer More and 
religious humanism as conceived by such men as Charles Fran- 
cis Potter and Curtis Reese. In addition there was some con- 
cern for so-called scientific humanism, proletarian humanism 
based on Marxian doctrines and the traditional humanism of 
the Renaissance. This gloss serves to underline the important 
fact that seemingly simple tables may mask really complex 
movements in public discussion. (I, 396) 

To those philosophers who are not content with the retirement 
of philosophy, once ‘Queen of the Sciences’ and ‘Handmaid of Re- 
ligion,’ into almost purely academic fields, this analysis of the move- 
ments which stir public interest will be suggestive. Beyond the 
specific information that it gives, it may also serve to recall the fact 
that, though philosophy need not bake bread, it must be relevant 
to the living concerns of men if it is to flourish and to be of value. 


H. Jerrery Smiru. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
“A Chorus-Ending From Euripides”’ 


Grandfather’s escape from domestic asperities was to whistle for 
the dog, take down his gun, buckle on his powder-horn, and strike 
out for the woods. In the quiet of forest and trail he found those 
readjustments to life which are necessary to sanity. 

I take the upper path today, not because of a delicate situation at 
home, but because the wind-borne message has brought me a new 
sense of loss in the passing of an old comrade of the trail. There are 
times when I seek the rock-walled shadows of the lower way, but 
not today. I must have the glory of the open sky and catch the 
feeling of that broader world and of that wider existence of which 
this earthly sector is but the moment and the incident. I must 
manage to see man’s life in that larger perspective which includes 
the eternities. And this can best be done as I gaze across interminable 
mountain tops and watch the chasing shadows of the clouds “flit 
oer the summer grass... .” 

And always there is the steadfastness of the enduring hills, which, 
while it seems to mock the swiftness of our earthly passage, yet 
brings comfort and strength in that which abides and of which we 
are all a part. 

I stir the ashes of an ancient camp-fire and, in fancy’s eye, loved 
forms and faces start into being in an eternal present. I am com- 
forted by knowing that these can never die. That goodness, that 
love, that companionship which once they gave is an inviolable 
treasure which neither time nor change nor even death itself can 
ever touch. All that I ever had I still possess, and in the ashes of 
memory lie thoughts too deep for tears. 

A new assurance fills my heart. The deathlessness of human ex- 
perience is a bright foretoken of immortality, and I know that 
“All that is at all, lasts ever past recall.” 

I see the white cloud dissolving under the warmth of the morning 
sun. To appearance it has vanished never to re-form; in fact, it 
has passed only into an existence less visible to me. It has lost none 
of its powers, potentialities, and realities. I need only the keener 
vision of the spirit for understanding. Once more will I seek the 
common levels of work, faithfulness, and effort, and not repine, 
“But rather, find strength for what remains behind: 
In the primal sympathy which having been shall ever be: 
In the love that looks through death: 
In the years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


Roe 
Mr. Jolas and the Revolution of the Word 
Mr. Jolas tells his readers that the latest issue of Transition is an 
attempt at construction and synthesis. Beyond a doubt, Transition 
is the most important English speaking review on the continent. The 
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defunct New Review, edited by Samuel Putnam and Peter Neagoe, 
was jejune. The equally defunct This Quarter, edited by Edward W. 
Titus, was nondescript. The former was impudent rather than clever, 
and the latter, due to the irascibility of its editor, was vituperative. 

One must admire the sincerity of Mr. Jolas, even though his teu- 
tonic rationalism regards pragmatism as beneath contempt. Feeling 
that the English language is no longer an adequate means of express- 
ing modern thought, he desires a new language. In this he is influ- 
enced by Mr. James Joyce, who, being steeped in the best tradition 
of classicism, a linguist of no mean virtue, can express himself su- 
perbly and lend to his writing a novelty of beauty that has not been 
equalled since the time of Francois Rabelais. 

But such a methodology, unless it happens to be under the guid- 
ance of a James Joyce, soon becomes a reductio ad absurdum that 
has the blare and cacophony of a brass band. 

Under the title, Manticisms, Mr. Jolas prints what he believes to 
be a completely subconscious invention of sounds, forgetting that 
words without meaning are merely tonal effects as senseless as Jab- 
berwocky, and generally far less charming. 

Under the title, Anathema Maranatha, Mr. Jolas informs us that 
in the future, Transition will discontinue the use of the following 
words, to wit: novel, poetry, verse, poem, ballad, sonnet, short story, 
essay, and anthology. This is all very well as far as it goes, but Mr. 
Jolas fails to give us any substitute for these symbols. 

Can one cast out these devils without substitution? And, after all, 
are these words really so offensive? Will not substitutes for them be 
equally, or even more inadequate? How shall we replace the word for 
sonnet? Shall we call it a fourteener, a sesoctaroon, a dantarch, or a 
shakesid? And is the English language enriched by any such substi- 
tution? Since Mr. Jolas boggles at giving a substitute, the poor reader 
is left to invent one for himself, or to leave a blank. I prefer the 
of Shakespeare to the of Petrarch. Stevenson wrote 
3 and . This isn’t in the least helpful. 

In this same issue of Transition, Mr. Ronald Symond informs us 
that words have a potency, a magic, and a freedom of their own. And 
he goes on to say that if we take them out of their harness, let them 
intermarry, procreate and run about in freedom for a while that they 
will be fresh and vital enough to perform the work which is before 
them. And, what is even more important, he tells us that unless we 
are willing to do this our language must die. This observation is 
pertinent and the language lover will see its significance immediately. 

But, unfortunately, few people are gifted enough to coin words of 
any particular value. In this, Mr. Joyce stands supreme among the 
writers of our day. He has given many new words to the English lan- 
guage that are of great merit. One of these is pencylmania which 
indicates a love of writing, or exclusive literary occupation. This word 
has both clarity of meaning and brevity. 
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When new words depend upon their mother-tongue, they are good; 
but they become weak the moment they depend upon a foreign 
tongue for their connotation. Mr. Joyce’s tuss depends upon the Latin 
for its meaning, and, as a matter of fact, is tuss any better than our 
own word: cough? Both are onomatopoeic, and, in this instance, is 
Latin onomatopoeia any better than Anglo-Saxon? 

Mr. Joyce informs us that johnty means as serene as John the 
Baptist. This word is absurd in so far as it demands that too much 
be taken for granted. So arbitrarily determined a word is rendered 
all but useless. 

Shakespeare prefers new uses for old words, rather than a coining 
of new, which seems to me to be a far more satisfactory method. He 
takes words out of their harnesses superbly, to wit: 

Hamlet: Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story. 

A cursory examination of this passage might lead one to jump to 
the conclusion that Hamlet does not want Horatio to indulge in any 
happy experience, so that he may be left free to tell his story. And 
this is precisely what Shakespeare means, but for Hamlet the only 
happy experience, or felicity, is death, and here felicity means suicide. 
Earlier in the play, Hamlet hesitates to kill himself because he is not 
certain that death ends everything. 

This is an excellent example of what Mr. Symond means by taking 
a word out of harness and allowing it to intermarry and procreate. 
Thus has felicity married death and its offspring is suicide. No 
groundling can achieve this, and such an expression lifts a writer 
from the ranks of his colleagues and raises him to the stars. 

“And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain” seems to be 
rather simply expressed, and yet, this sentence contains the reper- 
cussion of onomatopoeic perfection. Ssss, aarssh, aaw, thy, eth, and 
ain are sounds indicative of agony. It almost hurts to repeat this sen- 
tence aloud, and the final word, pain, is a natural sigh. Here is no 
servitude of words, but a complete mastery of them. 
~ Mr. Jolas, through the medium of Transition, is collecting about 
him a group of men who are deliberately desirous of word-mastery. 
Feeling the need of a new stimulus of words, he is doing his utter- 
most to make new uses of old symbols and to create new ones. His 
laboratory of the word is a noble experiment, but one that is far more 
likely to call forth brickbats than laurels at the present time, 

One should read Transition in all fair-mindedness, just as one 
should read the work of James Joyce without prejudice. Joyce’s 
writings are of star-dust, and one must climb the heights to reach the 
stars. Mr. Jolas is attempting to blaze a trail starward, and he should 
receive the support of all who are interested in the word and in the 
evolution and revolution of the word. “In the beginning was the 
word,” and those who achieve the heights by means of the word, are 
they not gods? Witiiam van Wycx. 


Along the Bookshelf 


The Field of Aesthetics 


ART AND BEAUTY, by Max Scuoen. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1932. Pp. 230. 

No book has come to the reviewer’s desk in the last five years 
which has begun to stir him mentally and emotionally as has Max 
Schoen’s Art and Beauty. The work, in fact, exhibits that artistic 
inspiration about which the author writes so clearly and so pro- 
foundly. In various chapters he writes about The Art Work, The Art 
Work 1n the Making, The Creative Mind, Art and the Artist, The Ex- 
perience of Beauty, Beauty in Music, Painting and Poetry, and ap- 
pends besides a considerable bibliography on aesthetics. The chapters 
on The Art Work in the Making, The Creative Mind, and Art and the 
Artist will be of special significance to all personalists, for here he 
lays down the philosophical background of all artistic work. Art is 
to him the self-realization of a personality, or nothing: 

The true mark of the artist is this ceaseless labor towards 
mastery of his formal material in order to attain that sponta- 
neity in execution when his art will become truly artless, when all 
signs of effort, of labor, are effaced from his work. . . . Those 
very happy touches of genius discernible in his work which it 
seems no study or labor could attain are the very ones due to 
long sustained endeavor. Every artist blazes his own trail to the 
promised land of each of his achievements, from which the 
uniqueness, the originality, of his work is derived. It is work 
alone, as Whistler said, that effaces the footsteps of work. Chopin 
would rewrite a single passage a hundred times, raging and pac- 
ing his room, biting his pen and tearing up sheets, which at times 
reduced him to tears, while the agony of Whistler’s labors were 
so great that often after a day’s work on a painting he would 
ah as from an illness when things did not go so well (71- 

Ds 

It is thus that by the fruits of his toil the artist reveals the nature 
of that kingdom of heaven which is within him, and, like Moses, who 
died with the promised land in his vision but unachieved, the crea- 
tor’s mind lives in the struggle and joy of anticipation and dies in the 
triumph and sorrow of realization—for one must die in order to be 
reborn, or else live a living death. 

_The author holds clearly in his mind the distinction between indi- 
vidualism and personalism. These are frequently mistaken. Artistic 
affectation is a sure sign of pretense and not of genius. 

Genius is not cranky, fussy, sentimental, gushing, soft, care- 
less, eccentric in manners and dress, irresponsible, supercilious, 
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mocking, aggressive, or blasé. These are invariably the signs of 
the amateurs, dilettants, pretenders, and poseurs. (p. 92) 


The personalism which characterizes genius is, on the other hand, 
signalized by self-forgetfulness in the pursuit of art: 

Genius does not demand of the world, but gives itself to the 
world. Its self is neither aggressive nor militant. It is participat- 
ing. It is not hungry for life, but for living. It does not exist 
by and through experience, but lives in experience. It does not 
seek, it gives. And because it does not seek but gives, it also 
finds. It, does not seek its self within itself but in the non-self, 
and therefore finds that which it seeks in great abundance. 
Genius, in brief, is a state of interested disinterestedness. Be- 
cause it is disinterested subjectively it is also the more interested 
objectively. (p. 81) 

Neither is the author misled into the frequently entertained idea 
that genius is fostered by the use of drink and drugs. We once heard 
a famous lecturer say that the Eighteenth Amendment was a blow to 
all creative literary effort. Of the claim that disease, drugs, and alco- 
hol are the sources of creative work he says it is the confusion of 
cause and effect. It is true that the production of genius involves a 
disturbance of the normal state of the emotions and of the nervous 
system which does not disappear until the idea is born, for out of the 
experience of suffering and its conquest comes the new insights which 
attend spiritual growth. The psychopathologies of mental workers 
could undoubtedly be avoided if these workers would accept medical 
advice and stop work, but the suffering is apparently the attendant 
of the insight. 


Drink and drugs form no inherent part of creativeness, al- 
though the creator, because of the nature of his activity, often 
becomes its ready prey. . . . It is not at all improbable that 
those among the creators who have resorted to such artificial 
stimulants, instead of finding a reward therein, have paid the 
penalty for their weakness in inferior quality of work. Alcohol 
and other drugs paralyze the brain and weaken its controlling 
and directing powers, with the result that experience normally 
kept in check rushes in riotous manner to the surface like pris- 
oners escaping jail confinement. But it is not imagination that is 
operating under such conditions but unrestrained fancy, wild, 
incoherent, and inconsequential imagery. (p. 105) 

The insight which is the attendant of religious experience is also 
clear to the author: Las 

We never give reasons for anything. We only seek for justifi- 
cations. And whatever is in need of justification is already con- 
demned by that very need. The so-called proofs for the exist- 
ence of God are no proofs at all, but substitutes for the absence 
of a personal experience of God. That is left to the theologian. 
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But the religious genius does present in a rational manner the 
God that dwells in him. (p. 122) 
And finally, the importance of personality to all creative effort is 
made plain: 

The personal world happens to us, reveals itself to us grad- 
ually from within ourselves, using the impersonal for its raw 
stuff. The impersonal becomes personal in that so soon as the 
fiction, the living idea, is sensed in the fact, the fact becomes fic- 
tion, the objective is transmuted into the subjective, matter be- 
comes idea, but incarnated in matter. The art work thus is a re- 
creation of the world, a cold, distant world becomes an intimate 
world aglow with the fire of personal experience, the re-creation 
of the world involving a rebirth of the creator, a new in-sight 
into the universe, giving a new vision of self. It therefore has a 
warmth, a glow, an intensity of feeling that welcomes and greets 
a great discovery. Objective experience is the accumulation of 
knowledge. Personal experience is an achievement in living, an 
adventure and discovery in self-realization. Each art work rep- 
resents therefore an epoch in the development of the personality 
of its creator. It is a landmark in the progress of self-discovery, 
a monument to coming into being, into a higher consciousness 
of life, of a mind that is ever being reborn, reincarnated. (p. 130) 

It has been a long time since we have had a book on aesthetics 
which has gone so directly to the point and which has shown so pro- 
found a philosophical understanding of the things which make for 
genius, for art, and for life. We are not personally acquainted with 
Mr. Schoen, but we should like to be, and we welcome the book 
without reservation to all those who would achieve a clear under- 
standing of the nature of creative art. Ra lore 


THE HISTORY OF TASTE. An account of the revolutions of art 
criticism and theory in Europe. By Franx P. Cuampers. Co- 
lumbia University. New York. 1932. 

It is not easy to do justice to this book in a short review for it is 
an exhaustive research into an hitherto neglected field of art criti- 
cism. Mr. Chambers has consulted Mediaeval and Renaissance writ- 
ers for their views and opinions on the art executed in their own 
time, and from the principles and meanings that they set forth he 
describes the revolutions of taste that have taken place in European 
art. In a short appendix he interprets the meanings of Greek and 
Roman art, for he has already dealt at some length with this problem 
in a former work, Cycles of Taste, an essay of extraordinary inter- 
est, setting forth what Classical authors have said and written them- 
selves on the art of their own time. The History of Taste interprets 
taste in its relation to Classicism and Romanticism and it sets forth a 
fundamental opposition that exists in these two mentalities in art. 
Aesthetic experience does not seem to have been one of man’s early 
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endowments. It seems to come at the end and not at the beginning 
of a long intellectual period; it is then only that man seems to wake 
up to the fact of beauty, of the beauty that there is in nature and in 
works of art. In the Pagan cycles, for example, the history of taste 
is a history of the rise and fall of Classical ideals, of the ideals of 
austerity and order, and of their passage into the Romantic ideal of 
Beauty, when Art becomes fused with Beauty. The grandeur, for ex- 
ample, of the Athena Parthenos is not the grandeur of the art which 
bodies her forth, little attention is given to that, but her grandeur 
lies in what the Goddess, as protectress of the city, stands for. The 
earliest Greek evaluations of works of art are for their costliness and 
magnitude, not for their beauty. The Romantic, as opposed to the 
Classic in art, is the harbinger of art consciousness, and, it would 
seem, from evidence Mr. Chambers brings to substantiate his thesis, 
“taste” comes into being in the decline rather than in the hey-day of 
an art period. The Middle Ages, in respect to “taste” are not unlike 
the Classical periods of Greece and Rome. Art is accepted and not 
talked about, it is for use and not for luxury. The essence of Mediae- 
val art, as all old arts, is in its response to the conditions and psy- 
chology of the time. Mediaevalism, like Classicism, did not isolate art 
from utility; art was a moral system and the handmaiden of relig- 
ion, art was for service before she was for delight. Art was a form of 
language, a means of telling, informing, preaching. The Mediaeval 
craftsman, like his prototype in ancient Greece, was not conscious 
that his work was in any way specially privileged, it was not thought 
of as “a work of art” nor was he thought of as an artist. The Renais- 
sance brought to the modern world not only Greek and Roman 
Classic learning but also Greco-Roman Romantic art with its con- 
cept of beauty, the fusion, that is to say of beauty with art, and this 
concept of beauty, together with the reasoned and logical code of 
Classic art, which was revived at the Renaissance, was passed on 
into the French Academy when it was founded in 1648, and there as 
the Grand Style it developed into a kind of artistic Platonism bol- 
stered up by a meticulous system of mathematical proportions and 
dependence on the authority of classic Roman models, and then grad- 
ually it fades away into intellectual smugness and sterility. The 
eighteenth century brings in the modern Romantic movement, which 
driving its wedge into Classical traditions disintegrates and destroys 
them; then Naturalism, Materialism, Impressionism, Realism, Ex- 
pressionism, Functionalism follow one another and once again we see 
the rise of aesthetic consciousness. 


Are we now, we may ask, on the threshold of a new epoch, a rise 
and not a decline of the West, a rebirth, a Renaissance? Mr. Cham- 
bers does not go so far as to draw this conclusion, he does not wish to 
“tead a moral into his story,” but he says there seems to be a kind of 
destiny in “taste’—a cycle as it were—in which some deep signifi- 
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cance might be inferred. We live today in the decline of the age of 
Romanticism, and if the cycle of the modern world is like in pattern 
to the Ancient, as the Mediaeval was like the Pagan, it may very well 
be that at the dawn of another Cycle of Taste when the value of 
formal meanings and unity and order and mutual relations shall rule 
not only in the way of art but also in the way of life. 

GERALDINE Carr. 


In Search of Reality 


A REALISTIC UNIVERSE: An Introduction to Metaphysics, by 
Joun Exor Boopin. Revised edition. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1931. Pp. lvi, 412. $3.50. 

Since the beginning of the century, when, as a student, he reacted 
against the objective idealism of Royce, Professor John Elof Boodin 
of the University of California at Los Angeles has labored to develop 
a metaphysics which will at once conserve the intuitions of common 
sense, the integrity of natural science, and the vision of poetry and 
religion. The general outlines of his system, developed essentially 
without collaboration, were completely formulated by 1912, and were 
given an essentially definitive statement in his 4 Realistic Universe, 
printed in 1916. A comparison of this volume with the second edition 
of 1931 reveals little modification of doctrine. Aside from slight re- 
wording of the body of the text to provide for newer developments 
in physical science, the special value of the revision consists in an ex- 
tended and illuminating introduction. 

Future histories of contemporary realism will recognize Professor 
Boodin as an independent and important pioneer in this movement. 
A careful examination of his writings indicates independent discovery 
of many of the characteristic features of recent realism, such as the 
notion of energy systems (events), creative levels (emergence) inter- 
penetration of things (philosophy of organism) and the generated 
objectivity of qualities (sensa). Such statements as the following are 
characteristic: 

“(Reality) is fundamentally a creative process. It is not a 
shuffling of neutral entities. The properties are combining prop- 
erties; they are uniquely determined by the system. We have no 
right to dogmatize, whether in reading backward from the more 
complex systems to the simpler ones, or forward from the sim- 
pler to the more complex. We must find our way on the basis 
of experience and take reality as it exists at each stage of com- 


plexity.” (54) Again, “. . . . . energetic interpretation and 
overlapping characterize the ultimate constitution of our world.” 
(83) 


For two reasons 4 Realistic Universe is not easy reading. First, 
the author’s style, in spite of, or perhaps due to, poetic power, in- 
volves packed sentences, hypostatization and metaphor which make 
dificulties for the reader. Some bewilderment arises through the 
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many distinct connotations of the word “pragmatic” which the author 
uses extensively. Second, doctrinal difficulties confront the reader. 
The general objections against ontological realism apply in force to 
Professor Boodin’s metaphysics, and certain special problems arise 
out of his bold and radical espousing of the cause of common sense. 
To identify Reality with Energy, I believe, is a patent case of ver- 
balism, hypostatization, an unsuccessful attempt to steer between the 
Will of Idealism and the Hulay of Materialism. The general ontology 
of the author is somewhat perplexing. A “relative pluralism” is af- 
firmed, while at the same time Spinozism is suggested when Energy, 
Space, Time, Form and Consciousness are characterized as “inde- 
pendent variables” or “attributes” of Reality (p. 263). The difficulty 
involved, I believe, is more than a mere matter of terminology. In 
spite of brilliant defense, absolute Space and Time are very difficult 
conceptions. The doctrine that Consciousness is a cosmic constant 
suggests a curious kind of concrete universal. In refusing to regard 
Consciousness as a form of energy, and hence affirming that it does 
nothing, which Lovejoy has called the doctrine of the “sterility of 
consciousness,” the author is at once asserting a theory holding grave 
consequences for ethics and likewise seriously offending common 
sense. His doctrine of self-consciousness shares the fate of all those 
of modern realism, namely, that of completely failing to explain the 
fact. 

Recently Professor Boodin has suggested that Space is God, a doc- 
trine which provokes interest as to whether he finds himself moving 
toward a more idealistic position. The fact that the introduction to 
the revised edition of the book under review does not hesitate to use 
the term “monadic” is suggestive of a possible shift of emphasis. With 
such questions in mind we shall await with interest forthcoming vol- 
umes from the writer’s pen. Witpvur Lone. 


Biography and Verse 
THE STRICKEN LUTE, AN ACCOUNT OF THE EIFE OF 
PETER ABELARD, by Rocer B. Lioyp. Lovat Dickson, Ltd., 
London. 1932. Pp. 221. 8s. 6d. net. 

Roger Lloyd’s A Stricken Lute is a distinct achievement in mod- 
ern biography. A part of this is no doubt due to the exceptional inter- 
est that gathers about the life of Abelard, that stormy petrel of 
change which culminated in the revolution of the Renaissance. The 
author explains that intellectual quickening was in the atmosphere 
which needed to find a leader who would sum up within himself 
all for which it stood, before it could become a movement. Abelard 
was this leader. There is a happy faculty of characterization which 1s 
displayed in setting forth the main figures of the day. Bernard is 
shown as the saintly fanatic; William of Champeaux as “the teacher 
past his prime who cannot bring himself to quit the scene of his tri- 
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umphs, and whose supreme failing is jealousy” ; Arnold of Brescia 1s 
“the fanatic disciple” who brings Abelard into additional disrepute; 
John Roscelin, “the scholar soured and embittered by misfortune’; 
Heloise, the personification of “the integrity of unfailing constancy’ ; 
Abelard “lacked any real sense of proportion,” but “his most vital 
characteristic was charm”—‘“the young loved to be with him”; his 
life was “like the overture of a Wagner opera, compounded of mo- 
tifs.” There is the Heloise motif, the scholar motif, and the “closing 
motif is peace.” This last is the motif in Abelard’s life that is seldom 
emphasized, and to most readers of his biography quite unknown. 


One finds somewhere represented here all the elements that went 
to make up this stormy and interesting life. There was the quarrel 
with his first master, Roscelin, whom Abelard called a lunatic and 
who in turn was dismissed as his most insignificant pupil. In spite of 
this there is no doubt that for the vigor and freshness of his thought 
Abelard owed much to Roscelin. It was another case like that of 
Plato and Aristotle, in which Plato compares his pupil to the foal who 
kicks his mother when he has drained her dry. The sequel in Abe- 
lard’s case was vengeful, however, for Roscelin, restored to ortho- 
doxy by penitence if not repentance, had a leading part in his pupil’s 
conviction for heresy. 


The author quotes from Rashdall’s Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages the famous sentence on universals which occurred in 
Porphyry’s commentary on Aristotle and was passed on through the 
Dark Ages by Boethius in his equally famous “glosses”, to be the hid- 
den river which finally came to the surface in Nominalism: 

This sentence does not look epoch-making; but it is. It is vital 
in history; and in philosophy it is a compressed statement of the 
terms of its greatest problem. It has even been said by one phil- 
osopher-theologian, Dean Rashdall, who was not given to facile 
enthusiasms, that outside the pages of the Bible there was no 
single sentence in all literature with more widespread and per- 
manent effects on life and thought. 


As the author points out, the significant fact about Abelard in the 
history of Western thought was the impetus he gave to the founding 
of the Universities. Heretofore these had been but Cathedral schools, 
but the great popularity of Abelard as lecturer drew such throngs 
that organization became necessary, and this began a generation after 
his death. 

So we witness the strange irony of fate which discloses a man 
apparently defeated on every front whom eventually history discloses 
as successful everywhere in the triumph of his ideas long after he 
has left the field of battle. 

His had been a stormy, turbulent life, lived in alternating 
extremes of sorrow and joy, despair and triumph, hatred and 
popularity. Like many other men, of whom it may be said that 
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history was different because they lived, in his life he saw only 
the ruin of every cause for which he had fought. Yet, though 
he could not know it, and though nobody could then foresee it, 
he was everywhere triumphant. The famous victory of St. Ber- 
nard seemed to be final, and yet it was the high-water mark of 
the falling tide of the older mediaeval thought. After the Synod 
of Sens it steadily ebbed. At the Council of Soissons he had been 
condemned in part for his unheard-of audacity in suggesting 
that classical and theological learning went well together. Yet 
in the next generation there arose the greatest classical scholar 
of the Middle Ages, the Englishman, John of Salisbury. 

In the Sic et Non Abelard had, in a most devastating manner, 
brought the principles of dialectics to bear upon the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. It filled all good Churchmen with horror. 
Yet such was precisely the method adopted in the next genera- 
tion by Peter Lombard in his Sentences, the theological textbook 
on which all the Schoolmen, including that supreme buttress of 
orthodox Catholicism, Thomas Aquinas, were brought up. Ber- 
nard had broken him, as he said over and over again, because of 
his presumption in claiming that reason could be an interpreter 
and an ally of the Faith. Yet Aquinas and Duns Scotus hardly 
wrote a line without invoking the aid of reason. The Synod of 
Sens had condemned before all else his repudiation of the Ran- 
som theory of the Atonement. Yet the Ransom theory abruptly 
disappeared from Catholic theology. 

Abelard had won all along the line. It is significant that when, 
not many years after his death, Bernard had his successor, Guil- 
bert de la Poree, prosecuted for much the same offences the 
prosecution ludicrously failed. Abelard affords an example of 
the common saying, an example more apt and complete than 
history usually provides, that the heresy of one generation is the 
orthodoxy of the next. . . . 

He was the direct intellectual ancestor of the Schoolmen, 
whose influence upon history is not even now exhausted. . . . 
But there is one gift of Abelard’s which has gone from strength 
to strength, and is today everywhere growing in power and pres- 
tige. That gift is the university. 

In The Stricken Lute we have for literary style and human interest 
one of the finest biographies of Abelard ever written. RoE. 


O WORLD INVISIBLE, AN ANTHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS 
POETRY, compiled by Epwarp Tompson. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., New York. 1932. Pp. vii, 136. $2.50. 

From Cleanthes, with his great Stoic hymn, down to the best of 
the moderns, Edward Thompson has given us the great mystic 
passages from the world’s poets of all ages and races. Not only will 
one find here many of the classics with which he is familiar, but many 
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new gems from the far ranges of literature. Altogether it is a very 
worthy anthology. Rak 


PIERRE DE RONSARD, Sonnets for Helen, translated by Witt1am 
Van Wyck. Ward Ritchie, South Pasadena (California). 1932. 
Pp. 142. 

This volume contains one hundred and eleven sonnets and four 
other poems, the originals of which may be found in the first volume 
of Paul Laumonier’s edition of Ronsard’s works. 

The history of this collection is interesting. When a student some 
years ago at the University of Southern California, Dr. Van Wyck 
translated a number of Ronsard’s sonnets for Helen. After gradua- 
tion he turned his efforts to other fields and in the following years 
gained distinction as a poet and man of letters. In recognition of his 
achievements the French government bestowed on him the palms, 
and in gratitude for this honor Dr. Van Wyck turned again to his 
earlier efforts and brought out this de luxe edition of one hundred 
copies, hoping that it might make better known to English readers 
a poet whom the French hold in such high esteem, chiefly because 
of his enormous contribution to the development of the French lan- 
guage as a literary instrument. As Dr. Van Wyck says, Ronsard’s 
“strength lies in his magnificent expression and the use of his mother 
tongue,” not in his thought, “which is exceedingly thin.” Hence, the 
task of the translator was to find in English the expression, the figure, 
the play on words best suited to convey the impression produced by 
the original. Added to this, the rime scheme must be reproduced. 

This extremely difficult task Dr. Van Wyck has accomplished with 
remarkable fidelity, thanks to his poetic gifts and his mastery of his 
mother tongue. Furthermore, his knowledge of the French people, 
gleaned from years of residence among them, has given him an insight 
into the way their minds work. Hence, there is no false note, and de- 
partures from the literal meaning of the original are fully justified 
by the exigencies of rime, rhythm, and poetical expression. Some- 
times there is a felicitous rendering not justified by the text, as: 

Love, prompting Jupiter in the desire 
To play the swan that he might play the swain, 
for 
Celle, de qui l'amour veinquit la fantasie, 
Que lupiter conceut sous vn Cygne emprunté. .. . 
But word play is characteristic of Ronsard, as is attested by many 
verses such as the following: 
Ma douce Helene, non, mais bien ma douce haleine. 


The antithesis of heat and cold, found so frequently in the lan- 
guage of lovers not only at this time but also in the seventeenth cen- 
tury: 

Ma fiéure croist tousiours, la vostre diminue: 
Vous la voyez, Helene, & si ne vous en chaut. 
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Vous retenez le froid & me laissez le chaud: 
La vostre est 3 plaisir, la mienne continue. 
if translated literally means: 
My fever continues ever to increase, yours abates. 
You see this, Helen, and you care not (literally: you don’t get 
hot about it). 
You retain the cold and leave me the heat. 
Yours (ze. your fever) comes and goes at your pleasure, mine 
continues. 
But compare Dr. Van Wyck’s charming rendering: 
As my flame sinketh, so my fever flareth 
To Heaven, although thou canst not see it, Sweet. 
When thou art ice, I am at fever-heat, 
And dying for my grief. Alas, who careth. 
Those interested in translating would do well to study Dr. Van 
Wyck’s art. It is to be hoped that a second edition will make this ex- 
cellent collection accessible to all students of French literature. 


Lawrence M. Ruippte. 


Studies in Religion 


THE IDEALISTIC CONCEPTION OF RELIGION, by Aline 
Lion. With a preface by Clement C. J. Webb. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. xvi. 208. 


The Idealistic Conception of Religion is an attempt to present the 
religious implications of the philosophy of Giovanni Gentile and to 
trace its connection with older views, particularly with the systems of 
Vico, to whom the Italian Idealists owe their conception of history, 
and of Hegel, from whom they derive their panlogism. According to 
Gentile, the Absolute Reality possesses two aspects: the not-self, or 
nature, which is the source of multiplicity and necessity; and the 
self, which is the root of unity and liberty. Men and nations, in so far 
as they recognize God as existing outside them, see in Him only law 
and order; in so far as they feel Him within, they are free contrib- 
utors to the life of Mind. And precisely because God transcends hu- 
man nature, man eternally strives after self-realization. The process 
is not logical, but essentially historical, in which institutions, rituals, 
and dogmas play an indispensable role. 


Miss Lion emphatically states that religion is not a naive or an 
inferior form of philosophy, as Hegel contended; nor is it the attitude 
of blind faith as mystics would have it. Indeed, religion is as autono- 
mous an aspect of man’s growth as philosophy or art. However, au- 
tonomy does not signify separatedness, and the moments of Mind 
are never pure of each other; to be sure, “one may and usually does 
predominate, but they are all invariably there.” As far as mysticism 
is concerned, its tendency towards utter self-surrender leads to the 
minimization of the individual’s place in the scheme of things; histor- 
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ical idealism, on the other hand, reconciles all distinctons and yet 
affirms both the finite and the infinite. Ratey B. Winn. 


DAS GEFUEHL DES UEBERWELTLICHEN (SENSUS NUMI- 
NIS), by Rupotr Orro. C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Muenchen. 1932. Pp. 333. 


Rudolf Otto needs no introduction. Long since known as one of 
Germany’s greatest scholars in the field of religion and the philosophy 
of religion, anything he offers is calculated to be greeted with warm 
welcome on the part of friend and foe alike. In this one of his latest 
contributions there is found a presentation of new evidence for his 
theory of religion as contained in his now renowned book “The Idea 
of the Holy,” a knowledge of which is presupposed for an apprecia- 
tion of the present volume. 


In addition to new hymns and sources (found in chapters 9 to 11 
inclusive) to support his contentions as found in the original work, 
there are two interesting chapters in the first of which he indicates 
how Zizendorf is to be considered as the discoverer (not the origi- 
nator) of the numinose Gefuehl or, as he termed it in his essay en- 
titled “Naturelle Gedanken vom Religions-Wesen”, the “sensus 
numinis.” He aptly points out that during the 18th century Zizendorf 
was an happy exception when he refused to contend with psychology 
that the life of the soul had nothing particularly its own (p. 4ff.). 


The second chapter constitutes a supplement to chapter 16 of 
“The Idea of the Holy,” and Otto undertakes a thorough exam- 
ination of Wundt’s “Voelkerpsychologie,” in which the attempt had 
been made to disclose religion as having its origin in animism. In 
considering Wundt’s attempt to show art, myth, and religion as 
springing from fantasy, he gives good reason to convince the reader 
that the difficulty with Wundt’s arguments was that he had a mis- 
taken idea of the real nature of art, myth, religion, and fantasy. Fan- 
tasy, according to Otto, “can be the source of nothing, but presup- 
poses sources out of which it takes its material” upon which to work. 
In short, fantasy is not creative, but is capable only of elaborating 
what is given it from other sources. If this be true, it cannot be con- 
sidered the source either of religion or myth. Nor does Wundt squirm 
out of the difficulty by speaking of man as “projecting” himself into 
the objects of his environment (animism). The net result of all this is 
nothing but to once again mistake the real nature of fantasy, to make 
it an organ of knowledge! (p. 21ff.) / 


This book can be heartily recommended to anyone interested in 
Otto’s general position and the problem of establishing religion as 
something entirely unique in its historical origin and development as 
well as in its manifestations in personal living. E. P.C. Wetcu. 
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SUENDE UND URSCHULD, by Rudolf Otto. C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Muenchen. 1932. Pp. 247. 

In these days when it is coming to be considered nothing short of 
heresy to speak of such a thing as sin, it is not a little refreshing to 
learn that someone has the courage not only to declare there is such 
a thing, but to offer a philosophical attempt at analyzing it. This is 
exactly what Otto does in this group of essays, the first five of which 
deal exclusively with the problem of what constitutes sin, a problem 
which no one claiming to be a philosopher of religion dare ignore. 

Otto begins by stating what sin is mot, and contends that, among 
other things, it is not the opposite of moral goodness, it is not mere 
badness although the religious consciousness knows all sin to be bad. 
Nor can it be defined as disobedience of divine commands, for the 
individual knows himself first as related to the Divine itself, and 
from this follows the concern about its will and laws. 

In dealing with the problem of spirit and flesh (Geist und Fleisch), 
he shows how it was first thought that all things of the flesh, con- 
cerned with the flesh, were to be viewed as evil and sinful. Later it 
came to be recognized that the spirit itself could have its sinful de- 
sires and ambitions and pitfalls. But in the Christian religion, he 
points out, there is to be found no such dualism, for here one recog- 
nized that der ganze Mensch is involved. Holiness of the whole man 
is the desire, not mere moral goodness, not asceticism (mortification 
of the flesh). Morals, in fact, here become subservient to religion, 
and “morality is attained by religion” (p. 23). “Sin is not disobedi- 
ence of moral laws .. . sin is to be in want of the Divine itself, 
it is not to have God, unable to have Him, unable even to share and 
participate in His grace and blessedness; . . . it 1s, to put it plainly, 
the refusal upon the part of the creature to allow himself to be drawn 
mito God. .- (p. 21). 

Consciousness of sin is not dependent upon any special conception 
of the Divine, and indeed has been present when such a conception 
was completely lacking. There is a religious feeling of racial and indi- 
vidual guilt of the creature as having strayed from the original rela- 
tionship with the Divine, even though there may not be as yet a clear 
conception of It. Both man and men are sinful; both man and men 
feel their guilt. Needless to say, this consciousness of sin and guilt is 
dependent upon, or due to, the category of the Holy within us, which 
category is the basis of all religion and religious manifestations and 
knowledge. In short, Otto’s resolution of the problem of sin and guilt 
is based on his theory of the origin and development of religion as 
found in his “Idea of the Holy.” 

The book can be recommended to sinner and saint alike. 


icy Ee Wa 
THE DRAMA OF LIFE AFTER DEATH, A STUDY OF THE 
SPIRITUALIST RELIGION, by Georcre Lawron. Henry Holt 
& Company, New York. 1932. Pp. xxvii, 668. $3.75. 
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This bulky volume, which might with advantage have been com- 
pressed to a third of its size, and apparently forms the sixth of an 
“American Religion Series,” is the product of one who confesses him- 
self a pupil of Prof. H. W. Schneider of Columbia, and a Freudian. 
He has studied Spiritualism, not to determine its truth-value, but 
purely as a sociological phenomenon, and “lived for nearly an entire 
summer at Lily Dale, the Spiritualist camp.” So he may justly claim 
to be adequately acquainted with the rank and file of average Spir- 
itualists, and deserves credit when he denies that they are abnormal 
or cranky. “The normal Spiritualist is not insane or even queer,” he 
declares; “he merely expresses in public needs which haunt most of 
us in private” (p. 402). For Spiritualism is fundamentally a defence- 
reaction against death and bereavement, and it comes “as a prop to 
those drifting rapidly toward a mental collapse and has saved from 
insanity far more persons than it has made insane” (p. 425). With 
the psychical researchers Mr. Lawton is evidently not so well ac- 
quainted. He regards them as all believers in Spiritualism at heart, 
and is loth to credit them with any truly scientific motives. For ex- 
ample, this is how he criticizes the English Society for Psychical Re- 
search (p. 549). “So far as I know, not a single president of the S. P. 
R. has been an avowed materialist. Such a lack is very strange in an 
organization which prides itself on the disinterestedness of its pur- 
pose.” Is it not still stranger that Mr. Lawton should never have re- 
flected on the probability of getting an “avowed materialist” to inter- 
est himself in psychical research? This is quite the most foolish re- 
mark in Mr. Lawton’s book, though many of his Freudianisms run it 
close—especially his view that psychical researchers are abnormal be- 
cause they do not believe in Freud. However, he finally admits (p. 
628) that “borderland” subjects like psychical research provide “ex~- 
cellent material” for those who are desirous of studying the making 
of a science.” Logically the great flaw in Mr. Lawton’s work is that 
it fails to explain, not the success, but the failure of Spiritualism. 
Granting that “in final analysis men believe in what they want” (p. 
434), and that all are secretly obsessed with the fear of death, why 
are we not all spiritualists? Why is there as violent a bias against 
spiritualism as for? Why has this always been so? Why have men 
always feared their dearest so soon as they died? Why have funeral 
rites always aimed at “/aying the ghost’? Surely these human atti- 
tudes are rooted in something deeper than the merely snobbish allega- 
tion that spiritualism is too “vulgar” to be credited. And no research 
is truly scientific unless it studies the antagonistic forms of bias that 
haunt the same field together, and in their psychological connexion. 

F.C. 5> Semnase: 
The Persistence of Magic 


MAGICIANS, SEERS AND MYSTICS, by Maurice Macre. Tr. 


by Recinatp Merron, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 1932. 
Pp, viii, 287. £3.50. 
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The blurb on the cover of this book thus describes it: 

“Magicians, Seers, and Mystics” will be particularly illumi- 
nating to those who have passed over the line that marks where 
Science ends and the land of Religion and Mysticism begins. 

This rather accurately describes the book, only instead of “religion” 
we would be inclined to put “superstition”; for, while the book gives 
a great deal of interesting information, it continually draws upon the 
imagination and rather flouts the ordinary processes of verification. 
The author, Maurice Magre, tells the story of a number of most in- 
teresting characters and movements. Apollonius of Tyana, the Albi- 
genses, the Rosicrucians, the Templars, the search for the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, and even down to Madame Blavatsky and the Theoso- 
phists—all receive due attention. The story is told in the most charm- 
ing manner, and the book is interesting from beginning to end, and 
every line of it. Moreover, it has been most successfully translated 
from the French by Reginald Merton. There is enough of out-of-the- 
way information contained, also, to make the book quite worth read- 
ing, and one on which to spend a few happy hours. No effort, how- 
ever, is made to ensure historical accuracy nor to question the ex- 
treme claims of the so-called mystics. If one will read it in a mood 
well balanced with historic perspective and without gullibility, it can 
do him no harm and it will give him possibly an inside view of these 
various movements which he could not get from reading sober his- 
tory. The weakness of the book helps to constitute its charm, and— 
who knows?—may be its value. ReTek, 


Theories and Ways of the Mind 


SIX THEORIES OF MIND, by Cuartes W. Morris. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1932. Pp. xi, 337. $4.00. 

Though a little congested with learning and hampered by its his- 
torical plan, this is a competent, well-documented, and valuable work. 
In it Professor Morris seeks to trace the history and inter-relations 
of six theories which severally treat “mind” as substance, as process, 
as relation, as intentional act, as substantive, and as function; and to 
show that they culminate in the “objective relativism” of John Dewey 
and G. H. Mead, to whom the volume is inscribed. This plan some- 
what cramps Professor Morris’s style, because he is not really inter- 
ested in the history so much as in criticizing some of his (especially 
American) contemporaries, Holt, Russell, Whitehead, Lovejoy and 
others, and his historical introduction in consequence becomes rather 
perfunctory. I cannot but think that the book would have been both 
easier and more interesting to follow if, without abandoning his gen- 
eral plan, Professor Morris had started with a little logical analysis 
of the conceptions of substance and mind, bringing out the reasons 
for their development, before plunging into the rather muddy stream 
of modern controversy. It would then presumably have appeared that 
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the sore spot in the conventional theory of substance lies in the fact 
that no one has ever been able to say how a “substance” supports 
its “attributes”; that the line between “mind” and “matter” is essen- 
tially relative to considerations of human convenience and can be, 
and is, drawn differently for different purposes; and that a theory of 
mind which results in a denial of error is hardly worth proceeding 
with, while one that is constructed to conduct to a particular meta- 
physic, whether of “realism” or of “idealism,” is justly open to the 
gravest suspicion. Had Professor Morris adopted this course, he 
might have jettisoned much rubbish, and greatly lightened his ship. 
He would also have had more room for some of the most valuable 
ideas in his study, such as the distinction of “substance” and “sub- 
stantive” (p. 7), and might aptly have quoted Lotze for the view 
that the “soul is not a substratum but an activity.” This would then 
have rendered Leibniz more intelligible to him, and perhaps have led 
him to inquire further into energeia view of substantiality, which first 
occurs in Aristotle. So he might have discovered that the functional 
view, which under the auspices of modern pragmatism now bids fair 
to triumph over the substratum-view of mind, really has a long and 
honorable pedigree. As it is, he gets too deeply involved in polemics 
against artificial and complicated theories, none of which show the 
hall-mark of truth—or at any rate of convenience—or look likely to 
be of more than ephemeral importance. 


Professor Morris’s account of pragmatism is in general good. But 
scruples are aroused by his tendency to stress metaphysical rather 
than logical or methodological interpretations. These reveal a curious 
sympathy with “new realism,” and sometimes go beyond his authori- 
ties, as he recognizes himself. (p. 294) So it is not out of place to 
remind him that after all pragmatism is essentially a method, not a 
metaphysic, the method of taking all conceptions and all doctrines 
functionally, and working them for all they are worth. As such it is 
the method of science, and requires metaphysical interpretation, and 
tolerates finality, no more than the latter. In so far, therefore, as 
metaphysics claim finality, o metaphysics can be sanctioned by 
pragmatism, and all doctrines should be understood instrumentally. 
The strictly and completely logical pragmatist has the duty of accus- 
toming himself to holding all his conceptions and theories so func- 
tionally and experimentally, and therefore so plastically, that he can 
gladly scrap them whenever improvements on them heave in sight. 
He will require them always to justify themselves by their works, 
and can recognize no sacrosanctity even in the hoariest traditions. 

This reflection may lead up to a final question very relevant to 
Professor Morris’s whole enterprise. Why does he talk so much about 
“mind”? Whose mind does he mean? Are not all minds personal, and 
is not “mind” a conventional abstraction? An abstraction, no doubt, 
which tradition has found convenient, but not thereby absolutely 
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guaranteed. And conceivably “the place of mind in nature” might be- 
come more intelligible if it were recognized that minds all belong to 
persons, and that no outcry against “subjectivism” can alter this fact. 
It is really the so-called “objective” world which is an abstraction, a 
conflation, and a social convenience, constructed to gratify “subject- 
ive” interests ! FCS: Scminier, 
SECRET WAYS OF THE MIND—A SURVEY OF THE PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF FREUD, ADLER, AND 
JUNG, by W. M. Kraneretpr, tr. by Ratpu M. Eaton. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. 1932. Pp. xl, 188. $2.00. 

The appearance under the above title of the late Professor Eaton’s 
translation of Dr. Kranefeldt’s Die Psychoanalyse, Psychoanaly- 
tische Psychologie will be, first of all, to his friends a personal leg- 
acy left to them by the powerful, brilliant, and enlightened mind and 
the ardent, generous, and lovable personality they respected so highly 
and loved so well. His untimely death is no mean loss to philosophy, 
for Professor Eaton, young though he was, already gave promise of 
becoming one of the most able and civilized of contemporary Amer- 
ican thinkers, and needed but a few years more to bring that promise 
to fulfilment. 

The qualities that distinguished him are shown not only in his 
own preface to the volume, but in the extraordinary skill with which 
he has surmounted the difficulties of the translator’s task. The ex- 
cellence of Dr. Kranefeldt’s own style, to be sure, smoothed the way 
for him, but even so, any author may well be proud of a translator 
who can give him the appearance of having himself originally written 
his work, with perfect ease and no small degree of literary merit, in 
the foreign language into which it has been rendered. This Professor 
Eaton has done. There is no sense of translation about Dr. Krane- 
feldt’s book, as it now appears in English. It is what Dr. Kranefeldt 
might himself have written, had he been English instead of German. 

The result is a very lucid, readable, and interesting account of the 
teachings of Freud, Adler, and Jung, whose theories and practice of 
psychoanalysis have so liberated and humanized our modern psychol- 
ogy, and given us new insight, understanding and sympathy with re- 
spect to the devious and complicated workings of the human mind. 
Dr. Kranefeldt, however, writes not as a mere chronicler, but as an 
independent critic, and not the least important parts of his book are 
his own observations and suggestions. Dr. Jung, also, contributes an 
interesting introduction. All in all, the book is perhaps, for the student 
of psychology and the layman alike, the most readable and useful 
concise account of the methods and results of psychoanalysis that 
exists in English today. B, A. G. Futrer. 

Philosophy Today 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRESENT, by Georce Herperr 
Meap. Edited by Arruur E. Murruy, with Prefatory Remarks 
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by John Dewey. Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
1932. Pp. xl, 199. $3.00. 

This book represents the Third Series of Carus Lectures, which 
Professor Mead delivered at the Berkeley meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association in December 1930, shortly before his la- 
mented death. It has been carefully edited by Professor Murphy of 
Brown University, and provided with a twenty-five page introduc- 
tion: it is also briefly sponsored by Professor Dewey, who declares 
Mead to have been “a seminal mind of the very first order.” But it 
is stiff reading, and would no doubt have been rendered more pal- 
atable if its author had lived to revise it. Professor Mead’s pragmatic 
renderings of the theory of Relativity, of Professor Whitehead’s 
speculations, and his extension of the conception of “sociality” to 
mean “the capacity of being several things at once” (p. 49), are diffi- 
cult and perhaps questionable: on the other hand his explanation of 
the pragmatic function by which the past and the future are con- 
structed seems triumphantly successful. “We determine,” he says 
(p. 90), “what the world has been by the anxious search for the 
means of making it better,” and “our values lie in the present, and 
past and future gives us only the schedule of the means, and the 
plans of campaign, for their realization.” So “the novelty of every 
future demands a novel past” (p. 31). It is also made very clear that 
it is unscientific to regard any truth as absolute, because there is no 
finality about any scientific doctrine, which is always subject to revis- 
ion, together with the pasts and futures it refers to (p. 173). The idea 
that there is some unchanging past is an illusion due to our abstract- 
ing from the context in which every historical research is started. 

F. C. S. Scuuier. 


THE APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY, by J. F. Wotrenven. Ed- 
ward Arnold and Company, London. 1932. Pp. 236. 7/6 net. 

It is refreshing to find an Oxford tutor who recognizes that an un- 
derstanding of philosophy is not a gift of the gods and that an intro- 
duction to the subject may help; it is no less refreshing to find that he 
can write such a bright little book. For it was not always thus. The 
reviewer well remembers that the first book he was recommended 
to read in Balliol College as a novice in philosophy was T. H. Green’s 
Prolegomena to Ethics, and he still thinks this was the worst bit of 
pedagogy he has ever encountered. It speaks volumes also for the 
persistence of tradition that Mr. Wolfenden’s is the first introduction 
to philosophy which has emanated from an Oxford Don. He is, ac- 
cordingly, a pioneer, and as such deserves a meed of praise. He is 
also becomingly modest about his achievement. In his Preface he 
claims merely to have raised as many of the major problems of phil- 
osophy as he could, in order to stimulate reflection. Actually he has 
contrived, very skillfully, to attach most of them to the history of 
philosophy from Descartes; whence it is not, perhaps, unduly cyn- 
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ical to infer that his pupils at Magdalen are for the most part study- 
ing for “Modern Greats” (alias, the School of Philosophy, Politics 
and Economics) rather than for the ancient school of Literae Human- 
tores. For this examination contains an unavoidable paper on the his- 
tory of philosophy, which starts with Descartes and extends, practi- 
cally, to Hume (and not, as the syllabus says, to the present day); 
for the simple reason that within this period there are six major phil- 
osophers on whom a question must be set, while no one is required 
to answer more than five questions. 

So far as I can judge, Mr. Wolfenden’s book is well calculated to 
achieve its purpose. He will stimulate thought in the young, and may 
disturb the dogmatic slumbers even of the old. For example, realizing 
that the Bradleyan “reality” is unknowable, and not a whit prefer- 
able to unknowable matter, he asks (p. 225) “are we not a little tired 
of things which by their very nature are unknowable?” and “is there 
any wonder that the world is a little impatient of metaphysics if its 
only answer to the world’s questions is the construction of a wholly 
unknowable fiction, which is then alleged to be the only reality?” 
Granting that philosophy is a subject to be taught, and not a mys- 
tery to be adored with bated breath, the answer to these questions 
will be an emphatic affirmative, and only a very comatose philoso- 
pher can ignore them altogether. 

If a little critical carping is required, I may point out that though 
Mr. Wolfenden’s general attitude towards pragmatism is by no means 
unappreciative, he yet repeats the traditional slander that it 
“equates” truth and usefulness (p. 213-4), and appears to be unac- 
quainted with the pragmatic analysis of historic truth (cf. p. 214-5). 
On p. 62 Kant’s slipshod use of “think” has beguiled him into using 
it in the sense of “imagine,” although on p. 14 he had well distin- 
guished “conceiving” from imagining. And lastly, it seems a needless 
concession to Greek intellectualism to assume that “incontinence” is 
impossible (p. 167-9). No other people have ever found wilful and 
conscious wrongdoing incredible; nor can there be many languages 
so defective as Greek in its vocabulary of volition. Yet Plato, when 
he was not thinking of Socratic dogma, could give a classical illustra- 
tion of real incontinence in the story of Leontius, and it is the lin- 
guistic lacuna of Greek alone which smothers the suspicion that its 
denial was just a philosophic pose. F.C. S. ScHiuer. 

Miscellaneous 


THE RIGHT AND THE GOOD, by W. D. Ross. The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1930. Pp. vi, 176. 

Straight thinking in the field of ethical concepts is both notoriously 
difficult and profoundly important. Those who can enjoy a severely 
logical analysis of the two concepts of Right and Good, and who find 
neither comfort nor truth in sociological, hedonistic and biological 
ethics, will welcome this closely-argued work by Professor W. D. 
Ross, in which a personalistic and objectivistic interpretation is de- 
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fended. Following Professor H. A. Prichard, Right and Good are 
carefully distinguished, and any definite correlation between them 
is emphatically denied. Right, the writer believes, is a word best 
reserved to denote obligatory action. Such objects of duty include, 
normally, acts of fidelity, reparation, gratitude, justice, self-improve- 
ment, and non-injury. Good, as an object of ethical theory, is iden- 
tified with intrinsic value, and this with certain states of mind. To 
the question, What things are good, the answer is, virtuous disposi- 
tion and action, pleasure, the apportionment of pleasure and pain 
to the virtuous and vicious, and knowledge. “Of the three elements 
virtue, knowledge, and pleasure,” writes Professor Ross, “are com- 
pounded all the complex states of mind that we think are good in 
themselves.” The writer accepts the paradox, which proves, however, 
to be verbal, that since Right and Good are unique and irreducible, 
and since one refers to dutiful acts, and the other to valuable states 
of mind, what is right cannot be good, and what is good cannot be 
right. The closing chapters give a clear and fruitful analysis of de- 
grees of goodness (virtue being regarded as supreme) and moral 
goodness. The final chapter is peculiarly illuminating in showing that, 
although as Kant had asserted, moral goodness lies in action moti- 
vated by conscientiousness, such motivation, contrary to Kant, is a 
unique desire. Not only is this true but, argues Professor Ross, the 
addition of other motives such as love, may actually enhance a 
morally good act. Minor place is given by the author to a discussion 
of beauty, rights and punishment. A causal theory of beauty is de- 
fended, and a rather traditional form of political individualism is 
suggested in holding that the supreme function of the state is the pro- 
tection of the fundamental rights of individuals. To the reader the 
most striking characteristic of Professor Ross’s analysis is the plur- 
ality of his irreducible elements in moral theory. The helter-skelter 
pluralism with which he leaves his system arouses suspicion of in- 
completeness of analysis. In making such a wide gap between Right 
and Good the author breaks with the moral opinion upon whose 
judgment his case admittedly rests. The book, nevertheless, is a 
valuable addition to the field of moral theory, not only because of 
its defense of decent moral insight of mankind, but because of its 
vigorous and penetrating criticism of such adverse theories of value 


as those of Perry, Urban and G. E. Moore. W.H.L. 
THE THEORY OF LEGISLATION, by Jeremy Bentuam. Edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by C. K. Ocpen. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1931. Pp. lii, 555. 
BENTHAM’S THEORY OF FICTIONS, by C. K. Ocpen. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 1932. Pp. clii, 161. $3.50. 
The year 1932 marked the centenary of the passing of Jeremy 
Bentham, and as a fitting tribute to his name two of his more sig- 
nificant works have been added to the International Library of 
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Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method. THE THEORY OF 
LEGISLATION, which comprises his Principles of Legislation, Prin- 
ciples of Civil Code and Principles of the Penal Code, contains also 
his essay on Offences against Taste. Professor C. K. Ogden has 
contributed a valuable introduction and a series of notes on the text. 
BENTHAM’S THEORY OF FICTIONS consists of a collection of 
his writings on fictions and language, largely assembled from volume 
VIII of his complete WORKS. Almost half of the book is given over 
to an elaborate introduction by Professor Ogden, who, as a student 
of Bentham, and editor of this volume, urges a wider recognition of 
the founder of Utilitarianism as an important contributor to modern 
theory of knowledge. Without detracting from the value of Bentham’s 
work in linguistic and fictions, the book reveals the weakness of the 
man as a philosopher, and it will prove disappointing to those who 
anticipate too systematic and profound analysis of words and mean- 
ing. An examination of Bentham’s writings gives no reason for chang- 
ing the traditional appraisal of the man. He was not a profound 
mind. He betrays the shallowest grasp of metaphysics and episte- 
mology, and he was not sensitive to the deeper levels of human 
experience. Perhaps it is not too much to say, however, that out 
of these very limitations came the source of his greatness as a re- 
former whose thoughts and whose terminology have stamped them- 
selves indelibly upon the mind of the last half-century. Bentham’s 
heroism and his genius as a practical reformer and common-sense 
humanitarian can only be measured in the light of his times. If Mill 
exaggerated in declaring that Bentham lived “in a generation of the 
leanest and barrenest men whom England had yet produced,” he 
was not speaking entirely aside the point. In 1810, we are told, the 
House of Lords refused by a vote of 31-11 to abolish the death 
penalty for stealing to the value of five shilings. His demand for the 
abolition of secret diplomacy and for the creation of a league of 
nations with the intent of disarmament fell on deaf ears, but it should 
not be forgotten that the very word “international” was coined by 
him. A complete list of his contributions to his own country and 
indirectly to the world cannot be enumerated here. The list is im- 
pressive, and includes such matters as the reform of the represen- 
tative system in Parliament, municipal reform, radical modifications 
of the criminal law, prison reform, schools for paupers, reform of 
the Poor Law, national education, cheap postage and money orders, 
repeal of religious tests and of usury laws, public health legislation, 
legal reform, and many others. Measured in these terms there is 
point in the suggestion of Professor Ogden that “fifty years from 
today he (Bentham) will stand out as one of the greatest figures in 
European thought.” WEL. 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, by Gerorce Burman Foster: edited 
by Curtis W. REESE, introduction by A. Eustace Hayvon. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1931. Pp. xi, 250. $2.50. 
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As the outstanding troubadour of Western energy and will 
Nietzsche holds high rank among modern life-philosophers. A keen 
critic of Western culture and ideals, his writings are a tonic for 
seasoned minds. At the same time his generous, typically Teuton lack 
of a sense of humor, and his preaching of force and ruthlessness, 
in word, at least, if not in intent, make him poison for the intellec- 
tual adolescent. A gospel of aristocratic and ruthless will, without 
an admixture of tender laughter, is generally admitted to be a danger- 
ous monstrosity when taken seriously. Nietzsche, in many particulars, 
was the very antithesis of his philosophy. Preacher of force, he was 
a typical product of the petticoat. Hating “Christianity,” he was the 
outcome of a long line of clericals, and in his own embodiment of 
tenderness and kindness lived suspiciously like a Christian. Lyrical 
in praise of aristocracy, and nourishing through life a delusion of 
noble lineage, he was in fact from the bourgeoise class. His revolt 
against Democratic mediocrity was, in many respects, theatrical and 
sentimental. His heroism was not entirely unlike that of the man who 
brandishes his sword in the shelter of his own drawing room. 


Many good expositions of Nietzsche are extant, but there is room 
for another FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, by the late Professor 
George P. Foster of the University of Chicago, embodies careful 
and measured scholarship, generous sympathy and, best of all, lu- 
cidity and simplicity. The author has helped unravel the tangled 
skein of Nietzsche’s bewildering torrent of conflicting doctrines by 
clearly indicating the three periods of his thought. In fifteen short 
chapters he gives us the outstanding points in Nietzsche’s life and 
teaching. W.H.L. 


DE LA CONNAISSANCE DE SOI, by Leon Brunscuvice. Librai- 
rie Félix Alcan, Paris. 1931. Pp. xii, 197. 25 fr. 


Monsieur Leon Brunschvicg’s study investigates man’s knowledge 
of himself through the inspection of human activities. In an intro- 
ductory chapter on “Psychology and Biology,” the author takes the 
broadly philosophical viewpoint that the significance of these methods 
of investigation lies in their revelation of the bases of behavior rather 
than its culmination. Human history must supplement the natural- 
istic approach, he tells us, and with this ideal in mind Monsieur 
Brunschvicg goes on to study, in separate chapters, “L’homo faber,” 
“L’homo religiosus,” “Magic,” “Language,” “The political animal,” 
“Man the artist,” “L’homo sapiens,” “The moral agent,” and finally 
“The spiritual being.’ 


Each section is an enlightened survey, chiefly from the historical 
side, of man’s essential characteristics in the particular role that is 
considered, Fertile ideas abound, as might be expected from the very 
suggestive titles; and the general spirit is one of broad understanding. 
On the other hand, it would be difficult to say that in every discus- 
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sion the author has precisely struck the right interpretation, since he 
is bound by his method to epitomize in a few pages a whole phase 
of human behavior. His consideration of the “religious man,” centers 
about the Alexandrian period, because “nothing is more important 
for the understanding of religion than this movement of ideas” (52). 
The characteristics of man as religious are reviewed, following 
Plutarch, as legislative, poetical, and philosophical; and we are 
limited to an historical discussion which takes us no farther than the 
dawn of the Christian religion. Most suggestive, perhaps, is the 
thought that Xenophanes furnished the real beginning of religion 
when he insisted that reason must not be regarded as the pliable 
instrument of religion, but as our chief guide to pure spirituality. 
The chapter on “Magic” likewise stresses the ideal of disinterested- 
ness, without which religion and science are in danger of becoming 
mere magic. In “The political animal,” also, man’s hope for saving 
civilization is said to reside in the realization of “the political animal 
i>. that he i¢ also a rational animal’ (113). 

Throughout the book there is a sane opposition to hasty generali- 
zations or supposedly exhaustive disjunctions. The result of consider- 
ing the manifold activities of man is naturally to stress the viewpoint 
of the whole; and progress is defined (p. 182) as that integration of 
human values which receives them from the past and by careful 
thinking purges them of the inertia of tradition and the mere letter 
of orthodoxy. This is a noble ideal whose very formulation is a 
repudiation of onesidedness and a re-affirmation of faith in education 
that is truly liberal. : Ce 
PROLEGOMENA TO A NEW METAPHYSIC, by Tuomas Wuir- 

TAKER. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1931. Pp. 120. 
$1:75. 

Mr. Whittaker’s renewal of the search for reality in his little 
volume, Prolegomena to a New Metaphysic, is essentially a return to 
Plotinus. The Absolute is characterized as the One-beyond-Intellect 
from the depths of which emerge the distinguishable features of 
Being. The One as unknowable is likened to the unknowable within 
finite personality. Fearing to suggest anthropomorphism, however, 
the author prefers to say that “the Principle of the Whole must be 
super-personal. Still,” he adds, “I agree with Bradley that it is of 
real importance to view the ultimate metaphysical principle as com- 
parable (if comparison is permitted) to personal mind rather than 
to something that we know only as sub-personal.” It is suggested as 
a possible hypothesis that “the universe is aiming at consciousness 
of itself and partly attains its end in man.” 

Mr. Whittaker’s main concern, however, is with the Many. His 
point of departure is the inability of naturalistic science to explain 
life and personality, and a consequent recourse to the notion of 
teleology. Life is unique, inward, and in its higher forms, individual- 
ized, and it impossible to derive “the inmost nature of the individual 
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from anything outside itself.” The true explanation of individuals, 
he believes, is to be found in Greek thought. Individuals and species 
pre-exist in the pre-mundane Thought as teleological ideas, which, 
latent, “find the way to manifest themselves when the real processes 
correlated with physical change have made phenomena possible that 
could not be produced earlier.’ The problem of immortality is left 
unresolved. The reality of necessity is stoutly defended. | W.H.L. 
AN INTRODUCTORY LOGIC, by James Epwin CreIcHTOoN. 
Fifth edition. Revised by Harotp R. Smart. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1932. Pp. xvi, 496. $2.00. 

Those who have used Creighton’s 4n Introductory Logic either as 
students or as teachers will be pleased with Professor Smart’s revi- 
sion. The unusual clarity of expression has been preserved, and the 
usefulness of the volume has been increased by placing the exercises 
after the respective chapters. 

New material has been introduced in line with developments in 
the logic of relations. The effectiveness of this treatment is some- 
what marred by its brevity, however. The beginning student would 
be greatly assisted by a more generous display of examples of rela- 
tional inference. The book presents a very happy balance in the 
amount of emphasis upon formal logic and inductive logic. 

Hersert L. SEARLEs. 
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the field of American magazine publishing, this period- 
ical will endeavor to approach the problems of human per- 
sonality and behavior clearly and intelligently. The finest 
minds in psychology —HAVELOCK ELLIS, SIGMUND 
FREUD, ALFRED ADLER, BERTRAND RUSSELL 
—have written on the many difficulties confronting the 
individual, on the whys and wherefores of our actions and 
our thoughts. For example, the first issue contains an illu- 
minating article by Dr. Louis Berman entitled Incompati- 
bility in Marriage, in which strange but highly valuable 
conclusions are drawn. Every married person should read 
this essay. In this issue, also, Dr. Samuel D. Schmalhausen, 
in an article full of punch, analyzes the ills of our time, 
and tells what he believes to be the only possible solution. 
There is a debate on homosexuality between Dr. W. Beran 
Wolfe and Parisex. Joseph Jast- 
row, eminent psychiatrist and You may submit any of your 
author, discusses How We Think. ?¢rsonal problems to The 
Contrary to usual opinions, Dr. sahiid Wa tacsivncea spd shaky 
Syacee your inquiry as specific and 
Jastrow holds that thinking can detailed as possible. A staff of 
be improved. How? Don’t under eminent psychologists is at 
any circumstances miss the ar- our disposal for advice, in- 
ticle in the first issue of The Siteapestnio sud 
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Our Contributors’ Page 


In Science, Piety and Professor Eddington, Dr. Wilbur Long 
presents an answer to an article by Mr. Hearnshaw Ward, in which 
the latter suggests that Professor Eddington (to use Dr. Long’s own 
words) “has been darkly guilty of betraying the integrity of common 
sense and his calling in the somewhat questionable interest of piety.” 
In the course of his answer Dr. Long raises some fundamental ques- 
tions concerning the aims and interests of both science and religion. 


The Mystic Way: Part Two forms the concluding portion of Dr. 
Hartley Burr Alexander’s interpretation of the underlying philos- 
ophy of the mystic. 


“Socrates” on Leisure, a Dialogue in the Platonic Vein, comes from 
the versatile pen of Professor H. T. J. Coleman. Besides being a 
member of the Department of Philosophy at the University of British 
Columbia, Professor Coleman is the author of several collections of 
verse and studies in education. Among them are The Poet Confides 
and Public Education in Upper Canada. 


As a poet Poe has received a tardy recognition, but as a philosopher 
he has scarcely been recognized at all. It is therefore with great 
interest that we read Poe’s Logic and Metaphysic, in which Dr. 
Philip P. Wiener convincingly portrays him in that role. Dr. Wiener, 
who received the Ph. D. degree in Philosophy at the University of 
Southern California, is a member of the Philosophy Department at 
the City College of New York. 


Again we print a verse translation by Dr. William van Wyck, 
this time from the French of Pierre de Ronsard, entitled Stanzas 
from the Fountain of Helen. In Notes and Discussions his name also 
appears as the translator of Dame Juliana Berners Fifteenth Century 
treatise on Fysshing with an Angle, and in connection with his 
criticism of Mr. Jolas. Miss Lulu Minerva Schultz, who writes 


from Seat Pleasant, Maryland, contributes a short poem entitled 
November Night. 
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FISHING THE STYX 


@ It is never a pleasure to disagree with a loved 
and honored colleague, still less to cross swords 
with that brilliant one who so humbly disguised 
himself as the “office boy.’’ But there are some 
documentary incongruities in the claim put up 
for Diogenes as a fisherman, in the July “Lan- 
tern.”’ 
@ In the first place, no fisherman would ever refer 
to his rod as a pole; and in the second place, Di- 
ogenes was a cynic, and the world has not yet 
discovered any fisherman who was both fisher- 
man and cynic. There is yet another point, touch- 
ing geography, for Diogenes can no longer range 
the banks of the Cephisus, but must confine him- 
self to the Styx. 
@ Fishing in that stream would be akin to fishing 
in the Dead Sea, and, one would imagine, with 
§ like results. 
a fy Nevertheless there is a great deal of Dead Sea 
i ( SR "NN © fishing done, and it is doubtless so with the Styx. 
Ai § Perhaps it is a bit like the Seine, between the 
W bridges of Paris, which is always lined with fisher- 
men, and in which no fish have been caught in 
the memory of man. 


POT 
a 


@ There was once in our memory an exception 
to this, for ’twas said that in 1926 a sardine was 
there had with rod and reel—but it was dead and 
pickled and had floated down from the packing 
house above. 


@] The nearest analogy of which we can think 
still survives in academic circles, where dead 
ideas are still to be sparingly attained on occasion. 
Many go forth bravely to fish in all waters, with 
out inquiry as to possible results or values— 
only to bring forth some long-dead herring from 
the deep. 

The results are usually embalmed in that sec- 
tion of the Academic library devoted to Doctoral 
and Master’s theses. 

@ Too much of our fishing, academic and politi- 
cal, is done in the River Styx. 


